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Notes of the Week 


Mr. Bennett is visiting England for the first 
time since the Ottawa agreements. 
* 


* 


The Old Mr. Bennett stepped off the 
Shaitan Rug boat train with a tired look. He 
—_ dragged his limbs. His hand, on 
which glittered the ring which Leah gave him 
when he was a bachelor, was almost palsied and 
his yellow-white beard shook in the breeze. 
“Oh, Mithter Baldwin,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ oih- 
oih,”’ 
Mr. Baldwin took him by the shoulders and 
shook him gently. 
““ Mr. Bennett,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I was last in 
your little shop, you may remember that—"’ 
Old Mr. Bennett leant heavily and suddenly 
against Mr. Baldwin’s shoulder. ‘‘ Brandy,”’ he 
moaned, ‘‘ brandy, I feel very faint.’ 


“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Baldwin, sharply and 
decisively, ‘‘ so do I.” 
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Mr. Bennett laid down his head on Mr. Bald- 
win’s shoulder, while his own shook convulsively. 
Tears welled slowly through his eyes and forced 
themselves on to his cheeks. 


‘*T was always like this,"’ he said, ‘‘ after the 
crossing. A little brandy and I may pull round.” 


‘““ Give him,”’ said Mr. Neville from the sar- 
donic background, ‘‘ another bottle of glycerine. 
The tears are drying up.” 


‘* Abraham and Isaac,’’ roared old Mr. Bennett, 
stamping both feet, “‘ they are not.’’ And two 
more tears gushed from his eyes. 


‘* This is 'opeless,"’ said A Voice, while two eyes 
gleamed oddly through horn-rimmed spectacles ; 
‘* let’s get on to the ruddy carpet.”’ 


‘When I was last in your shop,’’ continued 
Mr. Baldwin in a loud, level, and inexorable voice, 
‘* you sold me a Shaitan rug. I have it safely at 
home. I mean to show it to you. I have asked 
some experts to examine it with us. It was a good 
rug, and I did not think I had paid too much for 
it. But quite lately-——”’ 
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He broke off. A gleam hovered in Mr. Bennett's 
one tearless eye. He had stiffened considerably. 
He stood alone. 


** You know your Balzac? ’’ asked Mr. Baldwin. 

‘* Belshazzar’s feast,’’ murmured Mr. Bennett, 
‘* none but the brave, none but the brave, none 
but——”’ 


‘* Balzac,’’ repeated Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘ and le peau 
de chagrin. The experts will tell us, but quite 
lately the Shaitan rug has seemed to me to be 
shrinking.” 

‘* Visibly,’’ said Mr. Neville. ‘‘ Shrunk like a 
boiled shirt,’’ said The Voice. 


Mr. Bennett shrank also. ‘‘ The rug,’’ he said, 
‘‘ has magic properties. Oh, oh, I told you that. 
Isaac and Jacob, I told you that.’’ 

** You said ’’—Mr. Baldwin was speaking again 
—‘‘ it would expand.”’ 


** Expand—he says expand—listen to them all— 
expand.”’ Mr. Bennett spread out his hands. 
** Of course it will expand. It is a magical rug.”’ 

“* By gosh it is,’’ said The Voice. 

A luxurious motor car had drawn up. 
group had been edging nearer to it. Mr. Bennett 
was bundled inside. The others hailed a taxi-cab. 


The re-examination of the Shaitan rug was on 
its way. 


The 


* * 
* 


are not amused.’”’ So, according to 
legend, did Queen Victoria once deliver herself. 
Now President Hoover has im- 
We proved the formula. ‘‘ We do not 
do not approve,’’ it now runs, “‘ of a sus- 
approve 
pension of the December 15 pay- 
ments.’’ We, on the other hand, are very much 
amused, and would continue to be, were it not for 
the practical results of Mr. Hoover’s want of 
approbation. The royal solemnity of the phrase, 
its curt tenuity when considered as comment on 
or public answer to the reasoned British Note, its 
charming levity as reflexion on a situation that 
might appal the boldest, the apparently utter want 
of comprehension revealed by it, all move to mirth, 
albeit of a somewhat bitter variety. We feel as 
the widow might to whom the sheriff’s posse, after 
shooting the wrong man, announced that regret- 
table fact with laconian allusiveness: ‘‘ We have 
called, ma’am, to tell you that the joke is on us.” 


- That the joke is on Mr. Hoover and the Ameri- 
can nation as well as ourselves does not make it 
any less funny: but Mr. Hoover does not see. 
_ jokes. Perhaps he does not approve of them. 
The outgoing president, we are well aware, is not 
responsible. He is no more than the mouthpiece 
of the American elector. But so typical is he that 
he cannot escape a modicum of acid laughter 
aroused by the general predicament. ’ 


—=: 


Among the first results of Mr. Hoover's dj 
proval was the hurried meeting of the Prin. 
Minister and Mr. Neville Chap, 
berlain with the French gover, 
ment on Thursday. This 
unusual conjunction of Ministers 
gave rise to strange speculation. On the one hang 
it was said that the Chancellor of the Exch 
had gone to arrange a long term loan of Frengj 
gold to the tune of ten million sterling, so as tg 
enable this country to pay our American credito, 
in bullion without any danger of reducing the not 
issue: a step, incidentally, that would seem by no 
means unreasonable, especially if managed, as jt 
easily could be, on terms light to ourselves and 
agreeable to the French. On the other, rumoy 
had it that the Chancellor, to appease whom the 
pointed reference to tariff reprisals and to Laus 
anne was inserted in the British Note (even drafted, 
some say, by his own hand), crossed the Channe 
to make sure that the T’s too were crossed and the 
I’s of the situation properly dotted and not sweetly 
clouded in a soft Scotch mist. 

* * 
* 


Widow’s 


Cruise 


Seen from this angle the situation is as follows. 
America says tous: Pay! Ther. 
fore we must say to France in 
turn: Pay! Then France, who 
virtually says to America: I wil 
not pay, will say to us: I cannot pay unless Ger 
many pays me. But for Germany to be called on 
to pay France, and indeed for France to be called 
on to pay England, means the bankruptcy and 
complete end of the Lausanne agreements—held 
out to the world as the “‘ final ’’ settlement of the 
reparations question—and an automatic return to 
the basis of the Young Plan. For attached to the 
Lausanne Agreement was a ‘‘ gentlemen’s agree 
ment ’’ to the effect that it was not valid unless 
ratified, and that ratification should only follow on 
Germany’s creditors obtaining a satisfactory settle- 
ment with their creditors, i.e., with America. 
** 


“Final” 


Now Mr. Hoover ‘‘ does not approve.’”’ There 
fore there is no settlement for us, and hence no 
ratification. But the main Laus 
anne agreement, by virtue of the 
‘‘gentlemen’s agreement, ’’ remains 
provisionally in force until one 
of the parties to it signifies definitely that it is not 
going to ratify. Which is what we must do, i 
we want France to pay us. And if we do, the 
whole Lausanne agreement goes by the board, 
reparations settlement and all. 


Perhaps this is what Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
really went to Paris to say, in the hope that the 
spectacle of ensuing chaos would prove the sufi- 
ciently ‘“‘ striking fact’? which an Americal 
minister recently demanded to warrant a changed 
heart in God’s own country. 
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There is more than meets the eye in the circum- 
stances which led to the election of Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, the member for the 
The Cirencester and Tewkesbury Divi- 
word sion of Gloucestershire, against Sir 
Committee Gervais Rentoul, who represents 
the Lowestoft Division, as Chairman of the 1922 
Committee, otherwise the Conservative Private 
Members’ Committee. This Committee’s Report 
on Economy was issued to the Press, before 
it had been examined by the Committee as a whole. 
It consisted of sub-committee Reports for which 
only members of each sub-committee concerned 
were responsible and it was not unnatural that 
various members of the 1922 Committee objected 
to being shouldered with responsibilities of which 
they knew nothing. For if there is nothing 
more foolish than extravagance, there is nothing 
more idiotic than false economy. 


Sir Gervais Rentoul’s general attitude was _re- 
sented in many quarters, but the main reason for 
his defeat is to be found in a revolt of the back- 
benchers against the pressure of the Machine. 
Rightly or wrongly, Sir Gervais was regarded as 
a Central Office man who was there to see that the 
organisation was respected and obeyed. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Morrison who in three 
years of Parliament has shown brilliant promise 
will stand out for the right of back-benchers to 
express themselves, even if self-expression is a 
little inconvenient to the party caucus, but he will 
need strength of mind, for easy promotion awaits 
those who conform. There are plenty of brains in 
the Conservative party, if only they are given an 
opportunity. 


* 


We write before publication of the new Housing 
and Rent and Mortgage Restriction Bills which 
are to set forth the Government’s 
Housing Policy as a whole. But 
it is clear that their objective will 
be the increase of and greater free- 
dom of private enterprise. Which is entirely as it 
should be. The abolition of the subsidies under 
the 1924 Act has been recommended by the Ray 
Committee on Local Government and the big idea 
was to expend part of the savings of forty millions 
on the encouragement of private building. Quite 
recently, moreover, the Building Societies pro- 
posed the abolition of subsidies and restrictions, 
declaring their readiness to take over the building 


ot workmen’s houses under certain guarantees. 
** 
* 


Rents 


Tears 


It may be found that their scheme has been 
adopted in part and rejected in part—as, for in- 
stance, in the suggestion that 

Spoon-Fed twenty houses should go to the 
terprise acre instead of the twelve now 
legalised. At all events, the fall 
in prices has altered the whole situation. The dis- 
crepancy between the economic rent and the rent 


which workers could pay, previously bridged by 
subsidies, has been greatly diminished, if not en- 
tirely abolished, and the new Bills are likely to 
deal with the new situation by abolition of sub- 
sidies, consolidation of other grants, and the re- 
laxation of restrictions. We dislike extremely the 
principle of subsidies and if there must be any 
subsidies in a subsidised Europe, we would rather 
tolerate them in agriculture and shipping than 
elsewhere. So we shall look towards the new 
measures with hope. If they do not mean a return 
to private enterprise, they will not even be decent 


window-dressing. 


* * 
* 


One epoch-making effect has been achieved by 
the Disarmament Conference, viz., the disband- 
ment of the entire army of one 
State, and what is still more strik- 
ing of a State that is not repre- 
sented at Geneva. Is it by a 
jealous emulation that this whole national army 
will lay down its arms—as who should say, ‘‘ You 
talk. Wedo’’? Or has Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son been stirred to insist on compensation, some- 
where on this planet, for the months of time spent, 
so fruitfully for Geneva hotels and international 
railways, so fruitlessly for everyone else, in prating 
of peace? Whatever the motive, the fact is cer- 
tain: Monaco will disarm, lock, stock and barrel, 
all its two hundred and fifty soldiers. Triumph! 
But, hush: what is this? Are the brutal mili- 
tarists seeking to get in by a side-door? Rumour 
has it that the Monegasque police force is to be 
increased. 


Disarmed ! 


Coupled with this we draw our readers’ atten- 
tion to another grave development in the Grimaldi 
Principality. | What threatens to 
be one of the most awful strikes in 
history is brewing there. Re- 
quested to inaugurate the tables at 
‘* Le Nouveau Sporting,’’ which looks like the 
Selfridge’s of Monte Carlo and has been built to 
extract money from visitors’ pockets even faster 
than the Casino could, the croupiers declare they 
will go on strike. For why? By leaving the old 
love for the new they would be sacrificing tips 
from their habitués. Fie on filthy lucre, thus to 
taint the priesthood of the temple of chance ! 


N.B.—The sovereign reigning Grimaldi family 
have nothing to do with the English clown of that 


name celebrated in history. 


Alarmed 


If anyone likes to chuckle and to laugh, let him 
go.to the Haymarket and see ‘‘ Business with 


America,’’ a comedy in three acts, 
adapted from a German book by 
Jeffrey Dell. The central idea is 
ingenious in the true spirit of farci- 
cal comedy. Paul Frohner’s wife has a recurrent 
tantrum and flings herself out of the house just 
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before the Rich American who can make or mar 
Paul in business is to arrive for a dinner en famille. 
The desperate situation is retrieved by Paul's attrac- 
tive secretary who, both to his consternation and 
his relief, appears in an evening frock to pose as 
his wife. From this follow inevitably the love- 
making between American and pretended wife, 
the return of real wife to madden her husband by 
posing’ as secretary and making love to the Ameri- 
can, and the obvious unravellings 


It is a good idea, full of farcical comedy, happy 
dialogue, and some human nature. But, as usual, 
it won't quite last out three acts. It is a tragedy 
of farce that it must so often grow confused or 
wear thin before an audience is ready to go home. 
And the laughs at the Haymarket become rather 
forced towards the end. But never mind. They 
are real laughs, and most of it is excellent fooling. 


* 
* 


By the death of Brieux—for, with justifiable 
pride, he always signed his surname alone—France 
loses a son of outstanding worth 


FA and the world its most important 
Frenchman dramatist since Ibsen. Brieux’s 


career as a playwright lasted for 
forty years and throughout it he waged ardent 
battle against the theory that the stage should be 
the home of mere emotion or of mechanical pleasan- 
try. In this he was not alone. Mirbeau and, 
within limits, Hervieu and others worked on 
similar lines; but it was really Brieux who by the 
breadth and pertinacity of his work most influenced 
French drama of his generation and, through it, 
that of other countries. To Brieux the drama was, 
even more than the novel to Dickens, a scalpel for 
social tumours and an engine of reform. 


* * 
* 


It is a criticism as facile as unjust to repeat that 
Brieux cared more for reform than for the play. 
What alone enabled him to use the 
theatre as a pulpit was his superb 
command of his medium. He pos- 
sessed a galvanic passion which 
exploded within the bounds of a magnificently 
solid technique, and let him do things that in 
other hands would have seemed revolting or silly. 
There is perhaps only one play written in the last 
thirty years that can be compared in sheer dramatic 
power to Maternité. Les Avariés destroyed the 
censorship in France and under its English title 
Damaged Goods not only made. Brieux’s name 
famous throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, but 
radically affected its views on venereal disease: 
and why? Because, not of the theme, but of the 
thrill in the action. During its author's lifetime 
Blanchette went to the Comédie Frangaise and is 
a standby of that famous theatre which certainly 


The 
Dramatist 


has no love for sermons. No one can affect to} 


unaware of Brieux’s greatness except the frivoloy, 
or the ignorant. 


Nor should it be forgotten that during the wy 
Brieux organised and presided over with devote 
energy a relief fund for blinded soldiers. 


* * 
* 


‘* Till he lost a moustache on the fatal field g 
Leibenau he had been the acknowledged favouriy 
of the Empress.”’ ‘* Those wh 
Caricatures said she had a face like a hors 
Clay entirely overlooked the interest se 
took in needy tax-gatherers an 
her support of the League of Lost Causes.’ “ He 
shared to the uttermost in the satisfaction he be 
lieved to be felt in his own appearance.”’ Theg 
are titles affixed by Lord Dunsany to three of his 
numerous little caricatures in clay now on vier 
at Colnaghi’s. The titles are of course mor 
accomplished than the figures themselves. Indeed, 
plastically considered, Lord Dunsany’s carica 
tures are horrid little things despite their drollery, 
and have no value even as ‘‘ objets d’art”’ for 
mantelpieces. They remind one of some of the 
freak ‘‘ arts’’ of the Victorians, sand-pictures 
stump-work, etc. Nevertheless, they ‘‘ come off,” 
especially from the point of view of colour, with 
surprising truth in certain cases. Particularly 
diverting is the little mauve figure entitled “ Her 
counsel triumphantly proved that she was white,” 
or the mud-coloured one with a suggestion of red 
in the face called ‘‘ Soldier of a defeated army 
warming himself at a fire.”’ 
The Show is worth visiting if only to get the 
Catalogue. 


** 
* 


Mr. Herbert Hughes writes :—At the Courtaulé 
Sargent Concerts this week we have had two net 
works: Kodaly’s Theatre Ove 


Bax’s ture and Arnold Bax’s Symphony 
No. 4. The former may & 


dismissed for what it is, excellent 
in association with the play for which it is d& 
signed, but of no positive value as abstract music; 
the latter, like each of this composer’s larger works, 
will require some knowing. My own impression, 
after hearing but one performance, is that Bax is 
here at the very top of his form, characteristically 
setting his face against any serene view of life, 
against contentment or mere animal happiness. I 
suggests that he has problems to solve which att 
his own. 


To judge the music apart from all its implie 
tions is manifestly absurd. Bax’s music is Bax’ 
mind, and to hope to get in touch with the must 
without reference to the mind is as difficult as ® 
get in touch with the mind without reference # 
the music. One should leave it at that. 
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If Richard Dehan’s place in the literature of 
fiction must still be left to the judgment of years, 
there is no doubt about the per- 


Coeur sonal qualities of Miss Clo Graves, 
whom Richard Dehan was. ‘‘ The 
Dop Doctor ’’ was a best seller; 


it made both reputation and sensation; it was, 
perhaps, a great piece of work and it had succes- 
sors of no mean achievement. The woman who 
wrote it, making the world believe in the manhood 
of its authorship, had such courage, patience and 
perseverance as are most uncommonly found to- 
gether in a like quality. No doubt the fortitude of 
the race of men flourishes in all sorts of unexpected 
and obscure places, or else the race of men would 
not go on for long. But when we meet it, we 
should salute it. And the writer, Richard 
Dehan, who has now been allowed,to go, was con- 
spicuous enough in literature to give example and 
encouragement. 


Only the fraudulent bankrupt dodging justice 
can rejoice at the arrears of causes down for trial 
in the High Court. In October 
last the number of Assize Judges 
was drastically reduced. Since 
litigiousness is no local monopoly, 
a shoal of Commissioners of Assize has followed 
“the regulars.’” The law is usually deemed 
Majestic. But the public spectacle so afforded is 
hardly that. The night-mail coughs out into the 
darkness and a growler an aged and obscure 
K.C., who is not eligible to stay at the Judges’ 
Lodgings and has to pay his own clerk and fare. 
He has very probably had a rough passage in 
court that day with Mr. Justice Blank, our arbiter 
of private morals. Next day he ascends the Bench 
in the name of the King’s own Person with a 
solemnity befitting a dress-rehearsal for the Last 
Judgment. One day Parliament will see that in- 
creased legislation calls for increased Solons in 
quantity if not in quality too. 


Serjeant 
Buzfuz 


Just what the Tote Clubs are worth only their 
auditors and the equally discreet Somerset House 
can say. But we can all see how 
the honest publican is losing. To 
give a concrete example, next door 
to a licensed victualler, paying 
every year £157 in State imposts as a condition of 
his livelihood, a Tote Club has set itself up at an 
inclusive State fee of five bob. The brewer selling 
a proprietary brand to any buyer can afford to 
watch : the publican is slowly being squeezed out : 
the brewery with tied houses or fixed buyers is 
thoroughly scared. All this comes on top of the 
iniquitous Snowden tax. And one ring of Tote 
Clubs alone claims a turn-over in betting this year 
of £1,500,000. Where is the Nonconformist 
Conscience—or any sort of conscience ? 


They’re 


It was, admittedly, an admirable notion that 
where roads have been widened and improved for 
motorists, the footpaths should be 


Right of made safe for pedestrianism and 
Way the roadside fit for heroes to 


walk on. But recent experience 
throughout the home counties suggests that some- 
thing has gone quite wrong with the works. Gas 
companies or electric companies or post offices have 
come their ways to lay pipes or cables; local 
authorities have tinkered at the roads themselves ; 
and the prevailing consequence seems to be that the 
footpaths have been turned into seas of mud and 
waves of rubble and clinker, so that any sane 
pedestrian must march out in the road which was to 
be the property of the motorist. 


It is all stupid and stupidly unnecessary. If the 
footpaths cannot be kept fit to walk on, why not 
scrap them altogether? A wider road is at least 
safer for all its users than a narrowed road which 
still must accommodate the walker. 

** 
* 
“ TESTS OF ENDURANCE 


Long before these Test Matches are finished 

What little interest I have in them will be con- 
siderably diminished. 

To begin with, the whole thing seems to me to be 
upside down ; 

For as soon as I get to Town 

(Quite early in the day) 

l am greeted with raucous cries of ‘‘ CLOSE OF 
PLAY!” 

Which sounds perfectly silly 

On a fine bright morning even if it is chilly. 

You see I never can remember 

That in Australia it is summer-time in December, 

And that while I have been sleeping 

These heroes have been batting, bowling and 
wicket-keeping, 

And that at 9 a.m. they are no longer scoring 

But are probably snoring. 

Quite apart from all that I do wish the papers 
would stop 

Coming out with such boastful headlines as 
ENGLAND ON TOP,” 

Or ‘‘ HAMMOND’S SMASHING REPLY,” 

Which make me feel uncomfortably shy ! 

And the worst of it is this sort of thing 

Will be going on till well into the Spring. 

With sickening detail the story of every run will 
be told, 

And there will be a full description of every ball 
that is bowled, 

With the usual speculations on the effect of a 
missed catch 

On the result of a particular match. 

Not to mention (I would like to describe them by 

. dots and dashes) 

Whole leaders on those dreadful ‘‘ ASHES.” 

Thousands of words I suppose will be cabled on 
the fall of each wicket, 

Which may all be excellent journalism but— “ it 
isn’t CRICKET! ”’ 

W,, Hopcson Burnet. 
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Glory” 


By A Young Play-goer 


WO hundred years ago last Tuesday did 
John Rich, theatrical manager, walk 
with pomp and pride at the head of his 
company from the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
that he and his father, Christopher Rich, had 
occupied with success for many years, to take pos- 
session of the new theatre built for him in Covent 
Garden on the site where it still stands, leased 
then from the Duke of Bedford at a ground rent 
of £100 per annum. The building is not the same: 
it has often, since Rich’s day, been wholly or 
partly reconstructed, and was twice burnt to the 
ground, once in 1808, when many of Handel’s 
M.S. scores and his organ, and the cellar of the 
Beefsteak Club, founded by Rich, were destroyed, 
and again in 1856, at the end of a masked ball 
given to terminate the tenancy of ‘‘ Professor ”’ 
Anderson, otherwise known as the Wizard of the 
North, who coupled dexterity as the Maskelyne 
of his day with novelty in the gorgeous mounting 
of light opera. 


The Melancholy Ruins 


No less a judge than Tom Robertson, the author 
of ‘‘ Caste,’’ then declared that the theatre would 
probably never be rebuilt and that none of such 
size was wanted. Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
and other members of the Royal family came to 
gaze with melancholy over the ruins, and the 
general opinion was the Covent Garden Theatre 
had passed away for ever. Yet within a year this 
phoenix was rising from the ground, to the designs 
of E. M. Barry, son of the architect of the Houses 
of Parliament, and it is his magnificent opera 
house that is there to-day. As we look at it we 
should remember with gratitude the name of Fred- 
erick Gye, the lessee and indomitable manager 
from 1850 to 1878, without whom the fire would 
have been its end, and still more that of Rich, 
without whom it would never have been at all. 


Deathless Spirit 


Great have been the vicissitudes of Covent Gar- 
den during these two centuries. How often have 
successive managements not been attacked for 
want of artistic taste or business enterprise? How 
often has it not been said that successive Dukes 
of Bedford required the land for other purposes, 
and that the doors of the house would close for 
ever? Yet there is a spirit in the place that over- 
comes all difficulties and conserves to London what 
Covent Garden has always been in the main, 
London’s home of opera. We may well imagine 
that this seemingly deathless spirit was transported 
to the corner of Bow Street and Hart Street and 
there fixed by John Rich when he marched in to 
take possession on December 6, 1732, as we may 
still see him doing in Hogarth’s print, published 
under the title at the head of this article. 

For Rich—disliked, ridiculed, lampooned, 
trounced by Fielding, satirised by Pope—was in 
reality the father of operatic management in Eng- 


land. His pet taste was pantomime, in which he 
excelled himself in the part of Harlequin, and he 
is said to have invented for that character the 
tight-fitting costume worn in our pantomimes to 
this day, in place of the loose clothes Arlechino 
brought from Italy that may be seen in Watteau’s 
pictures. 

The Beggar’s Opera had been Rich’s gigantic 
success at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, averaging un. 
heard of business of £180 a night. This he revived 
more than once at Covent Garden, as he did the 
pantomimes he loved, lavishly mounted with fine 
scenery and costumes and mechanical devices 
designed by himself. Rich let Covent Garden to 
Handel and there the great oratorios were pro- 
duced to the advantage of English ears and the 
disadvantage of Handel’s pocket ; but, insolvency 
notwithstanding, Rich must have gained Handel’s 
esteem and affection, for the old composer, dying 
in 1757, left the hardly less aged manager his 
organ. 

Throughout Rich’s management of nearly thirty 
years music was varied with drama, the brightest 
stars of Covent Garden being Mrs. Pritchard, Peg 
Woffington and Quin. Rich never appreciated 
Garrick but engaged him in 1746 at a salary of 
fifty pen cent. of the takings, to play six perform- 
ances, ‘‘ condescending,’’ it was said, ‘‘ to put 
some hundreds of pounds into his pocket through 
a channel he disliked.’ Actor and manager, in 
fact, netted £300 each, and this led to further co- 
operation and to the astonishing season in which 
Garrick and Quin, the new school and the old, 
appeared side by side in the same plays. It was 
Garrick’s triumph that evoked the most concise 
correspondence in the English language: ‘‘ I am 
at Bath. Yours, James Quin,’’ and the reply: 
‘“* Stay there and be damn’d. Yours, John Rich.” 


Illustrious Names 


“The Rivals’ was first produced at Covent 
Garden ; so was ‘‘ The Belle’s Stratagem.”’ The 
Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kean, Macready 
are names that illustrate its annals. There Ed- 
mund Kean made his last appearance in London. 
Yet from a moment even before Rich’s death 
opera was gradually strengthening its hold on 
Covent Garden. In 1778 Dibdin was appointed 
official composer to the theatre. In 1787 Braham 
first sang there as a boy, to return for his début asa 
man fourteen years later. In 1833 ‘‘ Fidelio” 
received its first production in England. The first 
forty years of the XIXth century marked the last 
struggle of drama against opera at Covent Garden. 
In 1846 the theatre was rebuilt on a grand scale, 
and there began the unquestioned reigns of Meyer- 
beer, Verdi, Gounod, and Wagner, with all the 
great singers in Europe. In 1888 Augustus Harris 
inaugurated definitely modern policy. Nine years 
later ‘“‘the Syndicate’ was formed and consecrated 
it. The spirit of John Rich indeed had entered 
into glory. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


~ Ts the Longest Way Round the Shortest 
Way Home ? 


NO, By G. WALTER. 


HY should it be? If it really is the 
W longest way, which, moreover, wanders 

round, how on earth can it be the shortest 
way? The thing is impossible, physically and 
logically. 

Ah, you say, but the whole affair is metaphysi- 
cal. Besides, you say, the short cut is probably 
difficult, dangerous, or deceptive, and you will get 
home more surely and, in the end, more quickly 
by wandering sedately round and about. Will 
you? While you are still a long way off, plodding 
along your well-lighted highway, I am in the 
study, with a drink in my hand and a pipe in my 
mouth, having vaulted over the stile, jumped over 
the stream from one convenient, if insecure, stone 
to another, brushed my way through the fir planta- 
tion and, climbing the padlocked gate, struck your 
blessed road only half a mile from the house. 


One should have an eye for country who takes 
short cuts. Sheer impetuous stupidity can make 
folly of boldness and turn what should be clever- 
ness to idiocy. If there be an impassable barrier 
in the way, there is no short cut to be taken. If 
the short cut means crossing the Hellespont, and 
you can only swim a little way, it becomes auto- 
matically the short cut to perdition. But short 
cuts are not for idiots or weaklings. They are 
the resources of those who have and use imagina- 
tion and decision. They need not be based on a 
sort of implacable principle which refuses ever or 
even to consider the necessity of the longer road. 


Two men may be working on the same problem, 
aiming at the same goal. One takes deliberately 
the longest way round, testing each step, progres- 
sing carefully from formula to formula and calcula- 
tion to calculation. He may reach his goal, where 
he finds the other man sitting, because this rival 
has suddenly seen the short cut—and taken it. The 
game goes not so much to the fellow who hits 
hardest—most of us can hit hard—as to the player 
whose brain works quickly—who takes short cuts. 
Five-all at lawn tennis in a friendly game and 
someone (or two) must win if the set drags itself 
out to end at fourteen-twelve. ‘‘ Sudden death,”’ 
and there you are, with (probably) the same result. 
And wouldn’t the game itself be better—faster, less 
tedious, more decisive—if the protracted delays of 
deuce and ’vantage were not allowed to postpone 
the issue ? 

Oh, take your longest way round, pondering, 
fearful, plodding a tiresome way. But leave me 
the short cut, the sight of hounds when I had lost 
them, the cutting in again well ahead of the cars 
that went the obvious way, the sight of others still 
clambering up the long grass slope, when I have 
dropped over the overhanging rock. And I shall 

t you to it. 


YES, By H. Ecnaraz. 


T is a dull and depressing thought that the 
roundabout way by the beaten track should be 
a quicker route than the short cut of origi- 
nality. Yet so it is. We are not so much wiser 
than the countless generations which have gone 
before us, as we are prone to imagine, and there is 
some good reason for every turn and twist in the 
paths which our ancestors have trodden. 


Relativity assures us that a straight line is not 
the shortest distance between two points but a 
space-time spiral. It is all very puzzling, and I 
am not sure about the spiral, but I have climbed a 
mountain or two and learned that the direct route 
leads either up or down a precipice. 


Life is growth from the first breath to the last 
gasp, and growth permits of no short cuts, if the 
balance which is the essence of sanity is to be 
maintained. The hot-house may produce flowers 
at the expense of foliage or fruit and fruit at the 
expense of leaves and flowers, but men are not 
plants, and the object of their existence is the 
balanced development of all their qualities. 


It all boils down to this—that patience is a virtue 
and the tortoise often oustrips Achilles. 


Yet here, as in all things, the middle way is 
best. ‘‘ Safety First’ and ‘‘ Neck or Nothing ” 
are principles equally disastrous alike in politics 
and life. It is no use stumbling through an Ex- 
moor mist as I have done on more than one occa- 
sion to find that one has laboriously travelled in 
a circle and returned to ‘one’s starting point. On 
the whole, however, less harm is done by those who 
eschew short cuts than by those who hurl them- 
selves and their neighbours down a precipice in 
the true spirit of American hustle. 


No doubt we learned this lesson in our child- 
hood. The story of Jack and Jill abides as a 
parable to remind us of the danger of short cuts. 
Jack and Jill went up a hill to fetch a pail of water. 
They must have been taking a short cut, for, pre- 
sumably, the spring was, as springs usually are, 
on the lower ground over the other side. There is 
nothing to suggest that their adventure occurred 
in the Cotswolds, where springs do break out in 
defiance of commonsense on the hill tops. Jack 
broke his crown and Jill tumbled—pace Freud— 
as a warning to us all of the peril of short-cuts.. . 


Yet we all yearn to discover the shortest way 
home. Like Socrates and Plato, we too seek an 
abfding city which will surround us with the 
security that humanity only knows in the memory 
of the mother’s womb. The shadow of that safety 
is the glamour of the child’s home and the full 
reality we shall find in the city not made by hands, 
which can only be attained by the stony strait road 
which is never -straight. 
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To By JoHN POLLOcK 


Lyric. Another Language. By Rose Franken. 


HERE are two consecrated phrases in our 
theatrical literature. One is ‘‘ the patrons 
of the drama;’’ the other, ‘‘ the servants of the 
public.’’ Nowadays these elderly, slightly pathetic 
words, looking very disconsolate in the rush and 
tumble, hardly correspond to anything and have 
rightly dropped out of use. Patrons, indeed! 
What is the good of patronage when a play must 
take twelve hundred pounds or so a week barely to 
pay expenses? Miss the taste of the big public 
by a hairsbreadth and off comes your play, be it 
the finest thing seen in a lifetime. And servants? 
Is there such a thing as service, except in advertise- 
ments of shops? The public does not want ser- 
vants: what it wants is favourites. 

It must be wonderful to be a _ favourite 
of the public, and to be able to draw its wild en- 
thusiasm even in something essentially inferior. 
Public favour is not all, doubtless : even favourites 
have been known to flop; but when there are two 
favourites together, multiplied so to speak in 
geometrical progression ; and those two return after 
separation—from each other and, as a unity, from 
the public—with all the enchantment lent by love 
and the silver screen; why, then, the inevitable 
outburst of public enthusiasm must be well-nigh 
irresistible. And certainly it requires such a natural 
outburst of feeling towards Miss Edna Best and 
Mr. Herbert Marshall, backed up by the skill of a 
company, admirably driven as a team with Miss 
Auriol Lee’s clever, sensitive hands on the reins 
as producer, for a morsel from this hybrid kitchen 
to be welcomed, even when served by prime 
favourites. 

Consider for a moment. Here is a family, quite 
obviously Jewish-American. The matriarchal 
organisation of the family can be nothing but 
Jewish. Their talk and their dinner can be nothing 
but American: the former consists of Brooklyn 
backchat, and the latter of high tea compounded 
with lemonade, ice-cream and carrot pie (described 
in the English. text as ‘‘ cake,’’ but, when shown, 
unmistakable American pie). Within the narrow 
but warm frontiers of this peculiar family life, with 
its provincial, self-centred, ignorant, monied attri- 
butes, are two young rebels: one, the old Jewish 
mother’s youngest step-daughter, the other her 
young grandson. 


A Little Less than Kin 


The boy wants to go to Paris and ‘study archi- 
tecture, instead of eritering the family business (we 
guess a ‘‘ garment ’’ factory):: the young woman, 
is in like case. She wants to retain her husband’s 
love for herself, instead of his becoming absorbed 
in tribal feeling while she is relegated to Kin- 
der und Kiiche, Kirche not entering into the 
Mosaic theory of womankind. Part of their 
rebellion is an instinct against the fashions, four 
years old, worn by the females, and the insuffer- 
able jokes, practical and otherwise, of the males. 

Now all this has much interest, especially for 
those who take delight in the ways and words of 


American Jews. But, to put it over on to the 
British public, and to enable English actors to 
cope with it and, most of all, to form a vehicle fo, 
Miss Best and Mr. Marshall who would be like 
lilies, but not of Sharon, in the original, the family 
has been bodily uprooted from Brooklyn (o 
wherever it hails from) and plumped down, heaven 
save the mark! in Belsize Park, the habitation of 
as respectable and well-bred and, often, cultured 
people as can be found in London. And the 
Brooklyn vernacular has been valiantly pruned to 
make it passable for the purpose, but sticks out a 
mile none the less. And to the arty young wife, who 
has been torn (another guess) from Greenwich 
Village, is attributed a flat at Victoria : oh, what an 
arty place, and how infinitely far away and fast 
it must seem to anyone living at Belsize Park, 
which is not quite all the way to Hampstead! And 
in order to make the dialogue at all possible, the 
Belsize Park females have still to be dressed ina 
frumpish style that not the most countrified Lon. 
don housemaid would let herself be seen in. And 
we are asked to believe that seen from Belsize 
Park Paris looks like the porter’s lodge to hell 
(the Brooklyn angle is a bit different, you see). 


Seasonable ? 


The absurdity of this transformation, presented 
maybe as a foretaste of the pantomime season, must 
be tragic to any spectator who thinks. So true is 
the converse of Horace Walpole’s aphorism, applied 
to lesser fields. But that is where the public’s enthu- 
siastic favours have their look in. The public has not 
come to think. It has come to welcome Miss Edna 
Best and Mr. Herbert Marshall, and the more Miss 
Best turns her back and covers her face with her 
hands to show her emotion, the more it loves her, 
and the more Mr. Marshall gnaws his fist to show 
his, the more it is thrilled. Their appeal is 9 
powerful that they even ‘‘ get away ’’ with a real 
fish-tail of an end, the subject of the play slithering 
out of sight almost unnoticed and leaving behind 
its problems in an almost higher degree of suspense 
than when they are posed. Indications are lacking 
whether this forms part of the transformation 
scene or is claimed by the author, like Touch- 
stone, as her own. Favourites apart, an 
uncommonly good piece of acting at the Lyric 
deserves to be seen : that of Miss Margot Sieveking 
in the part of one of the odious daughters-in-law. 
Miss Sieveking is that rara avis, a true charactet 
actress (so much rarer than actors in that line), 
and as long as she is on the stage there is always 
some intimate detail to watch that actually lends 
fleeting verisimilitude to an otherwise totally um 
real evening. 

It is also true that no family so vulgar as the 
Hallams—the fine name pinned on to them, 4s 
though by way of a challenge—could help being 
funny at times. And sure enough a goodly part 
of the house laughs at their jokes. But all the 
house loves Miss Edna Best and Mr. Herbert 
Marshall. Therefore the house is full. Truly, 
the play is well named ‘‘ another language,”’ for 
it is in one different to that understanded of reason 
atle men. As the American advertisement says, 
‘* There’s a reason.”’ 
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An Outspoken Professor 


By H. S. Vere Hodge 


REVOLUTION is inspired equally by 
A tse of injustice and hope of revenge. 
When it has triumphed too soon or too easily, 
it is sustained by intolerance. The new authorities, 
if they believe they are still in danger, lose their 
belief in the absolute value of justice; and their 
lack of experience, as well as the taste of victory, 
makes them brutal. There is nothing new in this: 
centuries ago Aeschylus made the sympathetic 
Fire-god shake his head gloomily and sigh :— 
Cruel is everyone whose power is new. 

Spain is providing no exception to the rule. 
And it requires a special courage, when the 
Republic is hardly safe on its feet, fora Republican 
to criticise it. 

Who, then, is the bold Republican who, within 
eighteen months of the revolution, dares to face the 
obloquy of his party and utter very plain damaging 
comments on the new régime ? 

Miguel Unamuno has every right to be heard. 
He has been a reformer and a passionate lover of 
Spain all his life. His candid attack on the bully- 
ing methods of: the new authorities is not the 
protest of an outraged opponent, for he was in the 
republican movement from the start. Nor does it 
betray the disappointment of a partisan who has 
not received his share of the spoil after victory, for, 
apart from the post he was given in the Provisional 
Government, he is universally honoured by the 
rank and file as well as by the leaders of his party. 

Born in Bilbao as long ago as 1864, he took his 
degree in Philosophy and Literature at Madrid; a 
Basque and a Castilian soul are in one body. At 
the age of 27 he became professor of Greek in his 
beloved Salamanca whose praises he is never tired 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER Iith. 
Richard Oswald’s brilliant German comedy 


“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK” 


Also Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ ARMS AND THE MAN.” 


QUEEN’S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
Extra Matinee Boxing Day at 2.30 
EVENSONG 


By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 


Violet Vanbrugh Wilfrid Lawson 


GLOBE THEATRE Gerrard 8724 
Evenings at 8.40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
LAST TWO WEEKS 


For SERVICES RENDERED 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


LOUISE HAMPTON Cc. V. FRANCE 


of repeating both in prose and verse. There he 
was near enough to Madrid to take the train 
frequently and keep in touch with the intelligentsia 
of the Ateneo: and also near to the Sierra de 
Gredos, whither he would flee for brief holidays, 
charmingly described in such books as Andanzas 
y Visiones Espaiolas. 

If one only read his books of travel, one would 
picture him as a happy man, an active don rejoicing 
in his wanderings through Spain and Portugal 
and yet glad to return to his books. But the placid 
life of a professor was not enough for that energetic 
temperament. In 1897 appeared his first big novel 
and he had already begun his immense output of 
journalism. He was numbered among the six 
writers known in Spain as the Generation of ’98, 
ali but one is still alive and writing, and had well 
earned his place with the brilliant essays published 
together under the title En torno al casticismo. 

In 1905 appeared another remarkable work, in 
which the man of letters and the reformer made a 
happy combination; in his Vida de Don Quijote y 
Sancho he goes through the original, chapter by 
chapter, explaining the motives and thoughts of 
the two heroes, but always passing on from them 
to draw a moral for the Spain of that day. 

Next his restless spirit turned to poetry, his first 
volume appearing in 1907. As if that were not 
enough, within a year or two he was experimenting 
with drama. And in the midst of all this literary 
activity he was advanced in 1911 to the Rectorate 
of his University. 

Two years later he published Del sentimiento 
tragico de la vida, which he has admitted to be his 
favourite among all his books. But after that the 
clouds begin to gather round this ardent combative 
soul. In 1914 he, as a fierce partisan of France, 
protested against the neutrality of Spain and was 
deprived of his Rectorate, though his connection 
with the University was not severed. Novels, 
poetry, and essays continued to flow forth—till the 
Dictatorship was established. Early in 1924 a 
letter he wrote to a friend in South America, 
severely criticising the new régime, was published 
in a Buenos Aires paper. He was promptly exiled 
to the island of Fuerteventura in the Canaries. 

In 1931 The Day of revolution dawned and he 
was at Salamanca as Rector once more. Some 
centuries earlier another Salamanca professor, Luis 
de Leén, returning after some years in the prisons 
of the Inquisition, is reputed to have begun his 
resumed lectures ‘‘ As we were saying last time.’ 
Did Unamuno make the same gesture of disdain ? 
Anyhow, he had triumphed on the scene of his 
defeat, and soon after the rebellious professor 
found himself President of the Council of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. 

Even in this brief sketch of his life it is clear 
there is no holding such a man. He is journalist, 
philosopher, poet, as well as politician and pro- 
fessor. He has always spoken out and has never 
waited till ‘‘ ’ tis prosperous to be just.’ 
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Made Easy 


the Swiss Ski Association decided last 

Autumn to reorganise the methods of 
Ski-ing. Instructors and representatives of the 
different schools of instruction (Swiss, Bilgeri, 
Dahinden, Arlberg, etc.) and the territorial 
associations interested were called together with a 
view to joint action. A new method of instruction 
has resulted from conferences at Davos-Dorf, 
Arosa and Eigergletscher under the chairmanship 
of the Principal Instructor of the Swiss Ski 
Association. 

It is based on the fundamental principles of 
mechanics and physiology and on the experience 
of prominent experts and was adopted by the 
representatives of all the schools in Switzerland who 
attended. The Swiss Alpine Club, the Federal 


ie newly-appointed Central Committee of 


Gymnastic Association, the Swiss Hotel-Keepers 
Association, the Association of Secondary School 


Gymnastic Instructors, the Union of Professionaj 
Ski-Instructors, the Union of Gymnastic Ip. 
structors and the Swiss Army have all approved of 
the proposed reform. 


The new method of instruction was introduced 
by the joint associations at Davos-Dorf last 
November and a number of instructors and experts 
showed themselves qualified to give instruction 
under the new method and to conduct examina. 
tions. 


Thus instruction in Ski-ing has been unified 
throughout Switzerland and the system introduced 
provides both beginners and improvers with the 
skill they seek with remarkable speed and simplicity, 
Courses for the Diploma of Swiss Ski-instructors 
are in full swing and early Winter Sport visitors 
will find available a corps of Swiss ski-instructors 
who will teach on an identical system. 


The King of Winter Sports 


After the war, which flung all winter sports 
into the melting-pot, ski-ing came swiftly to the 
fore. Three or four years after the Armistice it had 
gained ground to such an extent that no winter 
sports centre in Switzerland could hope for a good 
season unless it could offer ski-ing facilities equal 
to those it provided for skating and tobogganing : 
now it has come to be, in practically every place, 
the principal winter sport. 


To-day ski-ing is easily the first of winter sports 
in Switzerland. Nor, from the point of view of 
one who has tried it and fallen a very willing victim 
to its charms, is the reason hard to seek. To begin 
with, there is such a vast scope for the ski-er, as 
compared with the skater, or the man who tobog- 
gans. Once the art of balance on ski has been 
acquired, familiarity with stemming—the method 
of checking speed when on a run—gained, and 
right and left step-turns have been practised until 
the would-be ski-runner is fairly safe in executing 
them, then most of the ground in the neighbour- 
hood is his province. 


Whenever there is a depth of a few inches of 
snow he can glide along smoothly and noiselessly, 
finding his own way (with the aid of a ski-ing 
map, however, if he be a wise man) independent 
of others (though it is a good plan to ski in com- 
pany, in case of an accident), an adventurer, with 
a good deal of the world of snow about him to 
explore. The skater must keep to the restricted 
area of an artificial rink, and the toboganner to the 
specially prepared run.” 


The ski-er is always on the look-out for new 
worlds to conquer, and he is ever finding them. 
Hill-slopes with gentle contours are a paradise for 
beginners, but the old hands are eager for difficult 
runs along steep and twisting mountain tracks, 
with sudden bends, and bumps, and other tests 
of skill on ski, and, though the ascent of a moun- 
tain on ski is a very different matter from the de- 
scent, there are always pleasing expeditions to the 
summit of this or that peak, on a fine day—for the 
glorious excitement of the swift run down. 

And the joy of a length expedition. The start 
in the cold gray dawn, the long climb up-hill with 
strips of skin on the ski—to enable them to grip 
the snow and prevent a backward slip—the won- 
derful vision of sunrise over the snowy range 
ahead, lighting each peak with a golden glow, the 
arrival at the top, so fit for a rest, and then lunch— 
which has been carried on one’s back, in a ruck- 
sack, and tasting all the better for it, and for being 
eaten in the pure and crisp mountain air; a few 
moments with My Lady Nicotine, and then—the 
dash downwards home. 

It is surprising to note the range of age amongst 
would-be ski-ers. I have frequently observed men, 
and one or two women, in the sixties, plugging 
away at their ski-ing lessons as assiduously as their 
grandchildren, and taking their falls wonderfully 
well. Although the earlier in life you learn to ski 
the easier it is for you, and the more skilful you 
become, it is a mistake to think you must be young 
in order to acquire the art ; age and youth meet on 
the ski-ing slopes, and very often the caution born 
of years of experience discounts the greater agility 
of reckless youth. 


WINTER SPORTS 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS EFFICIENCY IS TO OBTAIN 


CORRECT EQUIPMENT & CLOTHING 


BUY FROM A FIRM WORLD-FAMOUS FOR WINTER SPORTS OUTFITTING 


LILLYWHITES L”. PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 
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SWITZERLAND 


is the Country 
FOR 


those who wish to have a 
really good time and enjoy the 


WINTER SPORTS 


under ideal conditions. 


* 
FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY TO 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 
lls, Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
Illustrated Booklets, Maps, Hotel Guides, Fare Lists and Time Tables supplied 


free on application, as also 


the principal Tourist Agents. 


REDUCED FARES IN SWITZERLAND. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 


Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE, W. 
NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even a Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND. 


IF u, or any of your loved ones, have 
suffered from a “stroke,” the dread 
Epilepsy, or, even worse, Encephalitis 
Lethargica, (Sleepy Sickness), Brain 
Tumour, Infantile Paralysis or Creepin 
Palsy, you may feel a close sympathy with 


_ the patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 
Maida Vale - - London, W.9 
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The Saturday Review 


ECENT music-making has been of such a 
R rich and varied kind that a weekly com- 
mentary such as this must leave much un- 
said that should be said. The Elgar Celebration 
Concerts organised by the B.B.C. are alone suffi- 
cient to make the season memorable. Albert 
Sammons’s playing in the Violin Concerto, fol- 
lowing so soon that of Yehudi Menuhin’s, em- 
pl atically confirmed the Englishman’s position as 
the chief exponent of that difficult and lovely part. 
Sir Landon Ronald’s long association with the 
first Symphony was signified in a performance 
that left nothing out; in other works Sir Edward 
himself, now in his seventy-sixth year, held the 
fine orchestra in leash in that unfussy way which 
always reminds one of old Hans Richter conduct- 
ing Der Ring. In his own highly nervous music 
Elgar’s command of the situation is always 
supreme and always remarkable in one who con- 
ducts so seldom. Adrian Boult’s collaboration 
with the orchestra he has done so much to build 
up has given a national cachet to the celebrations. 
Over the week-end the interest in musical events 
took another upward curve. I forfeited the pleasure 
of hearing Myra Hess play at Queen’s Hall and 
chose the recital of Backhaus at the Grotrian where 
he was giving a Beethoven-Brahms programme to 
the Pianoforte Society. I was curious to discover 
how Backhaus, so long in the front rank, was 
withstanding the propaganda of those Londoners 
who have been solemnly protesting that the one 
and only player of Beethoven to-day is Artur 
Schnabel. 


Backhaus plays Beethoven and Brahms 


Comparisons, of course, are only odious to those 
who are unfavourably compared. Just as in the 
old days one balanced the different arts of Joachim 
and Ysaye and Sarasate, so may the qualities of 
Backhaus and Schnabel be subject to examination. 
One main difference in the two artists lies in this: 
Schnabel snorts, Backhaus doesn’t. This is vital, 
as it involves mental and physical control. Both 
are intensely sincere in their work: when they are 
playing, personal réclame is forgotten. The whole 
literature of Beethoven’s music is an open book to 
them, but whereas Schnabel seems to have calcu- 
lated beforehand the precise effect he desires to 
make with the smallest detail, Backhaus gives you 
the detail and the effect plus a sense of improvisa- 
tion. Schnabel frowns like a stage Beethoven; 
Backhaus is serene and composed. Schnabel’s 
climaxes are well considered but (as lately in the 
finale of the Appassionata) they leave a sense of 
pliysical limitation and exhaustion; Backhaus’s 
always suggest illimitable reserve of power. 

At his best Schnabel is unsurpassable, illuminat- 
ing everything he touches; he is seldom mediocre 
and is only naughty when he poses. Backhaus, 
too, is unsurpassable at his best, never poses, and 
is only naughty when he is (occasionally) bored. 
Backhaus’s playing of the A flat Sonata (Op. 26) 


Music and Musicians 
By Herbert Hughes 


and the ‘* Moonlight ’’ was faultless without any 
undue intensity, though the finale of the ‘* Moog. 
light ’’ had moments of such white heat that j 
seemed to scorch the brain. In the Brahms section 
of his programme he included the two books of the 
Paganini Variations. It is in the stupendoys 
playing of these, in all they demand of technique 
plus musicianship (not to be confused with virtuo. 
sity) that Backhaus leaves the Beethoven specialig 
so far behind that he is out of sight. 


Camargo Ballets 


On Sunday night to the Camargo. Here was 
an entertainment that left one with unpleasantly 
mixed feelings. One felt one had been watching 
children playing with adult ideas, adults playing 
at being children, and the whole party just a little 
ga-ga. The music of Chopin was outraged ina 
performance of Les Sylphides newly orchestrated 
by Gordon Jacob and conducted by Constant 
Lambert. I suspect that Mr. Lambert does not 
greatly care for Chopin’s music. We had the 
choreography of Fokine, and Bakst’s costumes all 
right, but we had movement without rhythm, 
stodge in place of thistledown and by way of décor 
a something on the backcloth which suggested a 
mixture of the Cenotaph and the tower of the Im. 
perial Institute, but which I am told was a cypress. 
Its melancholic note was clearly attuned to the 
mood of the charming but anxious young ladies 
to whom dancing is less a spiritual adventure than 
a demonstration of physical jerks. In The 
Infanta’s Birthday we had admirable invention in 
the choreography of Penelope Spencer and the cos 
tumes and decorations of Rex Whistler, pleasant 
imitative music by Betty Lutyens, some queer con- 
tortions by Mr. Cochran’s Eve, but almost com 
plete absence of life. 


There is no composer in England to-day who 
can say nothing with such complete mastery as 
Frank Bridge and his music entitled There is a 
Willow grows aslant a Brook (Hamlet) suggested 
some good ideas to Wendy Toye and John V. 
Trevor. The one vigorous event was Mr. Lan- 
bert’s Adam and Eve ballet, brilliantly produced 
with Anton Dolin and Prudence Hyman in the 
principal roles. The composer’s neo-classical and 
exceedingly vivacious music is ideal for this kind 
of thing; it has the right sort of high spirits for 
a scenario that is witty and impudent to the point 
of being indecorous. Its touches of profanity do 
not heighten its wit. 


GROTRIAN HALL, SAT., DEC. 17th, at 3 p.m. 


GH CAMPBELL 


RECITAL OF CHRISTMAS and CHEERFUL MUSIC 


HAROLD CRAXTON 
Net PROCEEDS will be HANDED OVER to THE MUSICIANS 
BENEVOLENT FUND GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANO 
Tickets 8/6, 6/-, 2/5, at Box Office GROTRIAN HALL. Usual Agents 
and Libraries and L. G, SHARPE, 25, Haymarket. 
Tel. WHItehall 1364 
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The Test: 


Some Reflections 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


HE first of the Five Great Battles is over. 

The orange peel has been scavenged from 

the Sydney Hill; the last echoes of the 
cheers have died away ; and the red, raw throats of 
the barrackers are at rest. 


But are the minds of cricketers at rest? Do 
they cast back over the palpitating days of the 
Sydney battle and find themselves glowing with 
reassurance and contentment? Or do they go 
still further back and catch a flavour of the Olym- 
pic Games atmosphere with its squabbles, and its 
manceuvrings, its tactics and its propaganda ? 


It was a great match. There were triumphs and 
failures, daring deeds and dour ones, hopes that 
leaped high only to be dashed suddenly to the 
nethermost -depths, marvellous bowling and in- 
credibly skilful batting, fierce attack, gallant de- 
fence, Larwood bowling his heart out, young 
McCabe cracking them away in that last heroic 
half-hour, the imperturbable Sutcliffe piling them 
up and up, Hammond slashing away like an exu- 
berant schoolboy. And then the later hours with 
thrill upon thrill, and the fortunes of the game 
swaying this way and that until the collapse and 
the victory. 

The Tinge of Regret 

How we gulped the breakfast coffee and ex- 
plained to our families that we really had to hurry 
away to the office earlier than usual because we 
were expecting some particularly important corre- 
spondence. And how our families smiled know- 
ingly, as did also the newsboy at the railway 
station as he pushed the Very Earliest Edition into 
our hands. 


We chatted about it all day, didn’t we? With 
a “ magnificent ’’ for this, and a ‘* hard luck ”’ 
for that. But there was more than a tinge of regret 
about it all, wasn’t there? The sooner everybody 
admits that there was, the less chance will there 
be for regrets about the second Test, over which, 
even now, many voices are beginning to wrangle. 


Let us all be honest about it and straightway 
face the fact that there were many things asso- 
ciated with the first Test Match that left a none 
too pleasant taste in the mouths of either Austra- 
lians or Englishmen. Needless things, irritating 
things, unintentional things and deliberate things. 


Some few weeks ago, during the height of the 
player-writer controversy between Bradman and 
the Australian Board of Control, the Saturday 
Review expressed the hope that the England 
bowlers would get his wicket every time for a duck 
or as near a duck as possible. Certainly. And I 
for one still hope they will do so; which means, 
of course, that I hope he will be fit to play, that 
the selectors will pick him, that our men will prove 
too good for him, and that we shall ‘‘ mop up ”’ 
him and his fellows. And I can hope that all the 
more if a past captain of an Australian Test team 


refrains from cabling messages to this country 
saying that Bradman funks Larwood’s bowling ; 
which is a strange, an ungenerous, and—as I pre- 
fer to believe—a wholly unjustified thing to say 
about Bradman or any other batsman in Australia. 
They may not know just how to deal with Lar- 
wood, and Allen, and Voce, but that is another 
matter. And doubtless they will soon find out 
without the aid of anyone who sits in the pavilion 
aping an ill-mannered schoolboy and _ shouting 
Funk.” 


Dope 


Equally I shall enjoy the next match much more 
if it proves impossible to discover an Englishman 
who is prepared to allege that the wicket has been 
‘* doctored ’’ in the hope of counteracting our fast 
men. ‘That type of thing was all very well when 
Nat Gould allowed an occasional villain to 
‘* nobble ’’ the favourite; we enjoyed it then, and 
we enjoyed it for two reasons: (1) we knew the 
villain would be foiled, and (2) we never believed 
that the ‘‘ nobbling ”’ ever took place. 

So let us have no talk of ‘‘ funks ’’ clogging the 
cables one way, and no talk of ‘‘ doctored pitches ’’ 
speeding back over those same cables and delay- 
ing good straightforward accounts of the good 
straightforward matches that we get up an hour or 
two earlier to read about. 

And bowling at the leg stump or wide of the leg 
stump and therefore at the batsman? Let me call 
on Hendren, one of the greatest-hearted little 
cricketers who ever lived. He has been “‘ battered 
and knocked about by it ’’ in his time, but he has 
also picked hundreds of bumpers ‘‘off his nose’’ for 
fours with his famous ‘‘ Patsy’s round-the-corner 
shot,’”’ and he has entered a public plea that the 
Australians should not forget how Gregory and 
Macdonald used to obey Warwick Armstrong’s 
order to ‘‘ Go on—let it go.” 


The Finer Things 


And Allen tearing up the pitch. And Jardine 
wearing acap he fancies. And lots of other things 
that men whisper about and hint at. Surely the 
great game of cricket and the peak of its greatness 
as represented by the Test Matches are worthy of 
something finer than things like these. 

We Englishmen yearn almost passionately for 
Jardine’s men to beat the Australians in match 
after match after match. The men ‘‘ down under,”’ 
of course, are praying every night that Woodfull’s 
men shall beat the Englishmen in match after 
match after match. That is as it should be. 


. But for Heaven’s sake let us be rid of these tur- 
bulent fellows who chaffer and bargain and slander 
and propagand like horse-copers or carpet-sellers. 
Let the game go on and let it be a game. 


There is no need to talk about a “* straight 
bat,’”’ But we can do without crooked criticisms. 
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The Saturday Review 


66 AXIMUS Atlas... ethereos humero 
qui sustinet orbes ’’—vast Atlas bearing 
up the burden of the skies—the tag of 

Virgil flashed through my mind when I first met 
General Joffre at the beginning of the War. There 
was something so big about the man, almost ele- 
pkantine: the slight stoop, the forward thrust of 
the head and the set of the jaw told of the super- 
human load that weighed on his shoulders and was 
being borne with such simple and uncomplaining 
faith. The size of his figure and Olympian head 
was emphasised by the dark engineer uniform 
which he always wore. He was slow in movement 
and slow to speak, but when he spoke, the words 
were lightning, the decision adamant. No other 
man in the world could have held the French army 
together and ready to strike in that heartbreaking 
retreat to the Marne. 

I had a good friend who was attached to Joffte’s 
personal staff, and he has often told me how he 
would surely have shot himself in despair if it had 
not been for that atmosphere of hope which the 
General’s presence brought with it. Joffre would 
come in, give his orders, and then, though it 
seemed that the world was falling in ruins round 
his head, lie down for a few hours of tranquil sleep, 
quiet in the consciousness that he had done his 
utmost. 


The Tiger's Arrows 


In this country a strange notion of Joffre seems 
to have grown up. Clemenceau quarrelled with 
him, and the Tiger’s hatred was as venomous and 
unscrupulous as his patriotism and courage were 
great. Some of those barbed phrases which 
Clemenceau shot out with divine impartiality 
against just and unjust alike must surely be re- 
sponsible for such a brilliant critic as Mr. Herbert 
Sidebotham, writing of him as‘‘a lethargic soldier.”’ 
If he had ever looked into those vivid eyes deepset 
below the bushy eyebrows, lethargy was the last 
quality he would have associated with Joffre, 
and five minutes’ conversation would have assured 
him that the General’s wit was none the less 
quick, because he was sparing in words. _ 

It is nonsense to suggest, as Mr. Sidebotham 
and other critics have done, that the book now 
published, ‘‘ The Memoirs of Marshal Joffre,” 
(Translated by Colonel Bentley Mott. Geoffrey 
Bles, 2 vols., 18s. each), is in its essence the work 
of anyone but the marshal himself. All the personal 
episodes, such as the dismissal of General 
Lanrezac, his friendship with French, his struggles 
with politicians, are instinct with his personality. 

‘Les Frangais, quand ils sont bien conduits, 
peuvent avoir ce courage patient, qui est quelque- 
fois aussi nécessaire que l’ardeur impétueuse qu’on 
leur accorde.”’ If Joffre had put more trust in this 
judgment of Voltaire, which the war proved to the 
hilt, he might have drawn aside the veil of imper- 
turbability which he affected. As it was, he had 
doubts as to the patience and powers of endurance 


Father Joffre 


By H. Warner Allen 


of his people. One is reminded of Forain’s glori. 
ous cartoon: two poilus in the trenches unde 
heavy fire, one saying to the other, ‘* Pourvu que 
les . tiennent ”’ (‘‘ If only the civilians stick 

These Memoirs show Joffre as the greatest. 
hearted soldier of the war; for he writes of friends 
and enemies alike without partiality or bitterness, 
Even Sarrail, the brilliant political General, who 
eventually intrigued Joffre out of his post, has his 
meed of praise. 

Much has been written in this country to criticise 
after the event Plan XVII, that is, the general 
scheme of battle which, drawn up by Joffre and his 
advisers, dictated the lines on which France entered 
into the struggles. Readers of this book will 
realise that the greatest nightmare which France 
could fear was the possibility that a scheme of 
defence, based on the assumption that Germany 
would violate the neutrality of Belgium, would be 
nullified by Germany doing nothing of the kind, 
The side with scruples is hopelessly handicapped 
in war, and the neutrality of Belgium weighed 
heavily on every French plan of defence. If the 
French scheme had massed the army towards the 
North, it is almost certain that the onslaught would 
have been made further south, and England would 
have come in too late, since Belgian neutrality 
would not have been violated. 

However, the problem may safely be left to the 
historian of the future. It was not the least of 
Joffre’s virtues that he muzzled the French poli- 
ticians for over two years. When they had their 
revenge, he was kicked upstairs as Marshal of 
France for nothing connected with his conduct of 
operations. He was the victim of what Radical 
deputies and a Radical general regarded as politics. 
Sarrail had his revenge. 

M. Recouly quotes Foch as saying that Joffre’s 
dismissal prolonged the war by eighteen months. 
Vive la politique ! 


A Man of Parts 


General Sarrail was a man of parts, proud of a 
supposed likeness to Henri IV., ambitious, brilli- 
ant, with a remarkable sense of intrigue. He did 
well at the beginning of the War, as Joffre will 
ingly admits. I first came across his Army at the 
beginning of 1915, and even in those days was 
surprised at the scantiness of his barbed wire and 
the rarity of his trenches. I was told that Sarrail 
considered that trenches and barbed wire would 
damp the ardour of his troops. 

Sarrail’s Army held the Argonne sector. During 
the first Marne Battle they had fost the St. Mihiel 
salient owing, the Generalissimo considered, {0 
Sarrail’s lack of activity, and in the spring of 1915 
they lost in the Argonne ground which should have 
been held. As events proved, it was these failures 
which opened the way to the German attack om 
Verdun in 1916. 
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Now Sarrail was the god of Radical politicians. 
Joffre does not say that his attention was drawn 
io this god’s shortcomings by General de Castel- 
nau, the Commander of the Group of Armies, but 
so it was commonly stated at French G.H.Q. 
Castelnau was notoriously a reactionary, and just 
such a religious man as the Radicals hated. Very 
wisely Joffre did not act on his report alone, but 
sent that fine soldier, General Dubail, whose Re- 
publicanism was above suspicion, to inquire into 
the matter. Dubail was definite. Sarrail was not 
equal to his task. He was relieved of his command. 


The political authority of this unsatisfactory army 
commander was such that the Government sent 
him off to Salonica in supreme command of the 
French Army of the Near East. It so happens 
that I was brought into direct contact with the 
efforts which he made to discredit Joffre and bring 
himself into the limelight. Some time after I had 
been officially appointed Representative of the 
British Press with the French Armies, I was intro- 
duced to an officer just arrived from Salonica, who 
was on Sarrail’s staff. 

He laid before me a number of documents, 
which, he suggested, should be published in the 
Press of the Empire. At the time my dispatches 
were sent to two or three hundred newspapers 
throughout the British Dominions. A_ glance 
showed that these papers were of the most confi- 
dential nature, concerning effectives, the position 
of troops and the like and that their publication 
would inevitably give valuable information to the 
enemy. I was assured that the French censorship 
of the Ministry of War would give its imprimatur. 
However tempting they might be from a newspaper 
point of view, they were not documents which a 
self-respecting journalist would touch. So, natur- 
ally, 1 refused to have anything to do with the 
matter and reported it a qui de droit. The whole 
business was clearly intended to discredit Joffre 
and the command on the Western Front and 
glorify Sarrail. 


Strangled in Prison 


My suggestion that it was very dangerous for 
such documents to be hawked round in Paris 
seems to have produced very little effect; for a 
portion of them was later published in Caillaux’s 
paper, Le Bonnet Rouge. This publication was 
one of the charges against Almereyda, the 
Anarchist Editor of the paper, when he was 
arrested after M. Clemenceau became Premier. 
Almereyda died mysteriously in prison of strangu- 
lation, and his death prevented a full inquiry into 
the affair. 

It seems worth while to set this incident on 
record, since it fortifies very definitely the charges 
Which Joffre brings against Sarrail in his 
Memoirs. 

They will certainly remain as a basic authority 
for the early part of the War and should be studied 
by all who are interested in military history and 
the career of a great soldier and personality. It is 
a pity that the translator was not better acquainted 
with the French and English languages and had 
not a sharper eye for misprints. 


ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


Hounds of Zaroff. Directed by M. Cooper and 
Ernest Schoedsack. Capitol. 


Where is the Lady? Directed by Laslo Vajda and 
Victor Hanbury. Hippodrome. 


The Love Contract. General release. 


T is extraordinary the number of householders 
who apparently make the habit of engaging 
dumb servants; at least if the films bore any rela- 
tion to life, which for the most part they do not, 
that would be a natural conclusion. I suppose 
there is some advantage in having a bodyguard 
that cannot answer back, and the dialogue writer 
is certainly saved some trouble, but when all the 
other servants are allowed to keep their tongues 
the usefulness of his existence otherwise seems 
questionable. This ‘‘dumb-waiter’’ figures again, 
complete with beard and bloodshot eyes, in the 
‘* Hounds of Zaroff,’’ the new picture at the 
Capitol, but apart from his familiar mien there is 
plenty which is novel in this thriller. 

It is the custom of Count Zaroff to lie in wait 
on his rocky island for the survivors from ship- 
wrecks and, having altered the position of the 
buoys, he can count on plenty of these. When 
they have recovered from their buffeting, he takes 
them into his trophy room and courteously, but 
firmly, explains that he has not fattened them up 
for nothing; he is going to hunt them. Lions and 
leopards, elephants and rhino bore him, but the 
chase of a man gives him supreme pleasure. Un- 
fortunately in this film Bob Whitney, played by 
Joel McCrea, outwits him and Count Zaroff will 
hunt no more. 

The outstanding things in this picture are the 
performance of Leslie Banks, as the mad big game 
hunter, and the camera work on the tropical island. 
The excellence of the latter was a foregone conclu- 
sion with Mr. Schoedsack directing. 

The chief attraction of the new picture at the 
Hippodrome, ‘‘ Where is the Lady? ”’ lies in the 
music of Mr. Lehar; but the story is so futile that 
no music can make it entertaining. I have pro- 
tested against the continuance of these comedies 
with music until I am tired of doing so; it has been 
obvious for some time that neither the dialogue 
writers nor the directors have enough ideas to go 
round and that someone was going to get his 
fingers burnt; I’m afraid this latest example will 
cost its sponsors a lot of money. 

Owen Nares, George K. Arthur, Wendy Barrie 
and Marta Eggert can do very little with the 
material with which they have been provided, and 
the jokes and situations belong to the age when 
musical comedy was in its infancy. It is a pity 
that the result should be so poor, because a great 
deal_of patience has obviously been expended upon 
the production, and the scenes in Vienna are ex- 
cellently photographed. 

The general releases this week are very mediocre, 
but the best of a poor batch is ‘‘ The Love Con- 
tract,”’ in which Owen Nares and Winifred Shotter 
try to bring another comedy with music to life. 
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EW NOVELS 
(REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG) 


Friday’s Business. By Maurice Baring. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


Recapture. An Omnibus Book by Clemence 
Dane. Heinemann, 8s. 6d. 


OTHING fails like Success, says Dean 
Inge. Mr. Baring might have taken the 
epigram reversed (as they say in cross-word 
puzzles), for the moral of ‘‘ Friday’s Business ’’ 
is. to show that Nothing succeeds like Failure. 

The same thought, by the way, has sometimes 
occurred to me, when I have noticed novels which 
assuredly deserve to fail running through edition 
after edition to popular success, but that is a sore 
subject for authors and critics alike. 

Anyway, the hero of ‘‘ Friday’s Business ”’ is 
one Ducros, an Eton master who cannot keep his 
form in order but who afterwards manages to run 
a Balkan State successfully in combination with a 
journalistic career as special correspondent of a 
London newspaper: from which you can deduce, 
according to taste, either that English boys are 
more difficult to rule than, shall we say, Bulgarian 
adults, or else that Mr. Baring has taken for in- 
spiration the career of J. D. Bourchier, once an 
assistant master at Eton and then for many years 
a famous correspondent of the Times in the Near 
East. Perhaps a little of both. 

True, the Times correspondent won his triumphs 
before the War, whereas Mr. Baring’s hero lives 
in a world of Balkanic Communists and Fascisti— 
the latter wanting ‘‘ to run the Kingdom for the 
King,” and ingeniously introduced as foreshadow- 
ing the Mussolini touch. But the more the acci- 
dents of politics change, the more it remains the 
same thing, and Mr. Baring moves as easily in 
the atmosphere of the Sobranje and the Sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar as if he, like Bourchier-Ducros, were 
to the Bulgarian manner born. 


An Intriguing Style 


It is a good story of its kind, and well done, in 
the particular literary manner which Mr. Harold 
Nicolson has made fashionable—a style, I mean, 
that is half-fantastic and half-diplomatic; a style 
which seems to tell you that the author does not 
expect you to take it too seriously, and yet warns 
you that he would be rather annoyed if you 
didn’t. 

The worst of this sort of thing—for me, at all 
events—is that Anthony Hope has written novels. 
Novels, stories, romances, lies, distorting so 
gloriously the nature to which he held a mirror— 
say what you think, criticise as you please, but 
admit the thrill and the illusion which came out of 
Zenda. It was all great artistry, in which the 
prose made more alluring the illusion, and it spoilt 
many of us for any adventures along parallel paths. 

The new Maurice Baring is Anthony Hope 
minus the romance, but plus a little faint flavour 
of the foreign correspondent expounding the politi- 
cal situation in the hope, rather than the expecta- 
tion that the outlandish names and places will mean 
something to the British breakfast-table. 


Mr. Nicolson does the thing, on the whole, with 
more lightness and gaiety of touch than yy, 
Baring. But then, Mr. Nicolson has chosen the 
easier ground of Whitehall with its macadamige 
minds for his puppet-show, and the Balkans by 
comparison are rather stony soil for Mr. Baring. 

He foots it gallantly and well, but the style js 
sometimes a little more jerky and uneven than one 
expects from him. 

It takes all sorts to make a world, and Mis 
Clemence Dane holds that it takes all sorts to {ij 
an omnibus—a long critical preface on the rel. 
tions of author and reader and reviewer, two o 
three short and shortish stories, a long novel 
several plays, and another preface (towards the 
end) to Adam’s Opera. Her infinite variety both 
attracts and flummoxes me; for, though the critic 
may be infallible on his own ground, it is not for 
the Specialist to venture into other fields, and asa 
reviewer of novels and novels only, I refuse on the 
best trade union principles to deal with the drama, 

t is enough to point out that the text of ‘ Will 
Shakespeare ’’ and ‘‘ A Bill of Divorcement ” are 
both here, for the benefit of those—publishers say 
they are increasing in numbers—who like plays 
in the study as well as on the stage, and let us ge 
back to fiction. 


Politeness and Cattiness 


It is a pleasure to meet the ‘‘ Regiment of 
Women ”’ again. Miss Dane describes the petty 
jealousies of the mistresses in a girls’ school, the 
stuffy but rarefied atmosphere in which this polite 
but catty struggle for life is carried on, with a zest 
for situation and character and detail that amazes 
me even more now than when I first read it. Itis 
the Virginibus without the Puerisque, and to have 
made these bricks of personality cohere without, 
or almost without, the Straw (or is it Stubble?) of 
Sex is a feat in itself. 

** The Lover,’’ on the other hand, which imme 
diately follows, does not quite come off. The neg. 
lected wife is unhappily common enough, 
doubt, in fiction as in fact. But for the neglected 
wife to worship the spiritual image of the idol on 
a pedestal she thought she had married, while re 
senting the failure of the actual husband to live 
up to expectations is as unusual in fiction as | 
imagine it to be in fact. The theme therefore is 
promising, and it is carefully and delicately 
treated, as if immense pains and even love had 
been lavished on the slightly sketchy plot—if 9 
amorphous a thing can be said to have a plot. 
But either the touch of reality is missing, or sub 
consciously the Sentiment is a little sickly—or it 
may be that one feels the wife was rather foolish 
anyhow to worship the gross and beefy corpor 
tion-in-the-city rather than man-in-the-home. 
Whatever it is that is lacking, the story first hangs 
fire and then misses fire. 

As if in compensation for this failure, howevef, 
‘‘ Legend ”’ is an exquisite piece of work; neither 
short story nor long novel, but that betwixt and 
between which is exactly right for an evening 
alone. Adam’s Opera’? (produced at the Old 
Vic. three or four years ago) lay outside my beat} 
but apart from this and the other two plays 
‘ Legend ”’ is the best thing in an uneven book. 


— 
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A LIVING BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. 
Volume one, 1836-1885. Macmillan & Co. 
21s. 

“ ARVIN is biassed,’’ ‘‘ Garvin is long- 

winded,’’ ‘‘ Garvin has exalted the little 

things and distorted the big.”” Have it how you 
will, but J. L. Garvin has written a biography of 
Joseph Chamberlain that is worth a wilderness of 
monkeys and the whole world of caution. Of what 
use is a biographer who can be entirely detached ? 
Who would read willingly a life divorced from the 
streams of living ? Of course Joseph Chamberlain 
isone of Garvin’s heroes, one of the bees that buzz 
indefatigably in his brilliantly perceptive bonnet. 
But he does not lose his critical judgment or gloss, 
“more than a gentleman should,” the errors of 
taste or tactics, the intrigues and insincerities of the 
demagogue and democrat. There is not a page 
which can fairly be called dull, although this first 
volume leaves his subject exactly at the parting of 
the ways, with all that is most vital or most 
memorable to follow. 


The Father of the Man 


Perhaps not all that is most vital. For, oddly 
enough, the long and apparently unessential chap- 
ter devoted to the parentage and ancestry of 
Joseph Chamberlain, with all the pages in which 
his earlier life is recounted, becomes the real clue 
to all the rest. And Mr. Garvin is well justified 
in his method when the reader finds how well he 
understands—through other eyes and other under- 
standing—the man whom the demagogue and 
statesman never hid for long. 

Chamberlain was, if men are really such, a man 
of destiny, a puppet worked by Fate, and life had 
tu show and teach him many things, grand thirgs 
and little, bitter things and sweet before he learned 
where he had to go and found his way lying open. 
He was dogged by the footsteps of Fate in his 
two first marriages—both singularly happy and 
complete, both ending in a tragedy of child-birth. 
He was the first statesman of a modern school, not 
in the sense of the Labour politicians, who began 
with Keir Hardie, but in the complete representa- 
tion of the middle education and the middle class 
of commerce. He took charge of an experimental 
business when he was 18; he left it, a great and 
famous business, when he was 39, having learned 
what he had to learn. 


A Sure Instinct 


Many intimate touches of his boyhood and 
youth, his pugnacity in ensuing peace, his soci- 
able aloofness, his passion for dancing and 
amateur theatricals, throw into clear relief the 
characteristics of the man who was to be. And 
to those of us who remember the story or legend 
that “‘ Joe’? never took any physical exercise, 
that his exertion in climbing kopjes in South Africa 
at an age which, in another man, might have been 
called old, brought on, by their unaccustomed 
suddenness, the illness which finished career and 
life, it is diverting to find the young man an ener- 
getic, adventurous, and successful mountaineer in 
Switzerland. Mr. Garvin may have been misled 


here and there, in a sense of proportion, sur- 
rounded by the largesse of his material. On the 
whole his instinct has been wonderfully sure and 
his detail essential. 

It would be impossible not, to be thrilled by the 
story of Joseph Chamberlain’s municipal triumphs 
and the Haussmanising of Birmingham, as 
Mr. Garvin well calls it, has no more eloquent 
witness than that of chill statistics. In nine 
ot the evil slums of Birmingham with which 
its Mayor did battle the average death-rate for 
1873-75 was 53.2—that for 1879-81 was 21.3. In 
one case (Bailey Street) the rate actually fell from 
97.0 to 25.6. Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 
And with the mayoralty, with the municipal digni- 
ties, labours and triumphs grew the man. All the 
pother about a royal visit to Birmingham by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with its columns 
and comments in all the newspapers and journals, 
not excluding a ‘‘Punch”’ cartoon and a ‘“‘middle”’ 
in the Saturday Review, seems silly and trumpery 
to-day. But it and the Mayor’s felicity showed really 
not any change of heart or intellect but the real 
spirit which was to find, now here, now there, a 
changing yet constant self-expression in the great 
business of the nation and the world. 


Bigger Business 


He plunged into politics, carried there on the 
wave of that organizing genius which sought to 
force on a momentarily enfeebled Gladstone the 
whole system of a completely freed education. In 
that campaign unitarianism was probably a 
stronger urge than any democratic enthusiasm. 
In his earlier chapters, the foundation of the whole, 
Mr. Garvin has given us in little the actions and 
reactions of the long struggle between Noncon- 
formity and the Established Church. He has 
related it to the personality of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, even to the ancestor who suffered for religious 
freedom, and to the campaign which he inspired 
before the glimmer of politics had beckoned him 
at all. In doing this, he has written an admirable 
sketch of an essential phase of religious politics, 
almost at its end to-day, and clarified much in the 
personality of his subject. 

And then we pass through the politics of the 
period—chiefly Ireland, Egypt, and the breaking 
down of the Gladstonian dominance. The Cham- 
berlain fate triumphed over the Chamberlain 
ambitions—if there were definite ambitions—when 
Lord Frederick Cavendish received the fatal post 
of Chief Secretary. The Chamberlain fate directed 
his course in all the manceuvres concocted with Sir 
Charles Dilke and kept him in the background, 
no more creditably than those in the foreground, 
when evasion, weakness, and delay forced Gordon 
to his death. 

An interesting story which belongs to history 
and a fascinating study as Mr. Garvin here 
presents it. The best is yet to come, and if we 
hope to find in volume two the true sequel to 
volume one, we hope for great things. Mr. Gar- 
vin’s work is worthy of his own genius, sometimes 
erratic and often voluminous, in writing, worthy 
of Joseph Chamberlain, a greatly eminent and 
eminently great Victorian, and worthy of the true 
art of biography. 
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G.B.S. AND god. 


The Adventures of the Black Girl in her Search 
for God. Bernard Shaw. Constable. 2s. 6d. 


T is a great thing to reach such a pinnacle of 

fame that you can publicly discuss your own 
ignorance. It is a great thing to be so ignorant 
that other people’s common knowledge is beyond 
your comprehension. It is a great thing, while 
searching for light, to have eyes so constituted 
that you are totally incapable of seeing it. All 
these greatnesses Mr. Bernard Shaw achieves in 
his latest, littlest book. 


Halifax, being asked his religion, replied, 
‘* Wise men have but one religion,’’ and, being 
pressed with ‘‘ And what is that?’’ pursued, 
** Wise men never tell.”’ Applying this maxim, 
we must reluctantly deny wisdom to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, for he has no religion and he tells us all 
about it, with the accompaniment of his usual 
masterly blather and bluff. Whether it is credible, 
that Mr. Shaw thought anyone could believe in 
his Black Girl, must probably remain an insoluble 
problem: what is certain is that instead of a pre- 
face, he has written an epilogue to explain that the 
Black Girl is himself, on the improbable hypo- 
thesis of anyone who had read the book failing to 
notice this fact. 


Mr. Shaw is that pathetic figure, the man who 
has never found himself and knows it. For the 
greater part of his life he pinned his faith to 
Socialism, only to see the theory of Socialism 
knocked silly by its practice during the Great War 
when the State managed all things and managed 
them very badly. That may be said to have been 
the end of G.B.S.’s political career. The Apple- 
cart is his confession of failure and his post-war 
flirtation with Bolshevism a mere reflex action 
like that of a dead frog galvanised with electricity. 
For the whole of his life Mr. Shaw has been tor- 
mented with a craving for a religion that will 
satisfy him—see Major Barbara, Blanco Posnet, 
and Saint Joan—and again the Black Girl is a con- 
fession of failure. 


To such a pass have crabbed historical delu- 
sions, the result of a bright Irish mind suffering 
from under-education, a total want of the compara- 
tive critical sense, and a schoolboy’s impatience 
with any answers not perfectly clear cut, brought 
this enterprising and amusing personality. Mr. 
Shaw is profoundly shocked that the Bible should 
not be a perfect architectural revelation, instead 
of presenting an historical progression, almost 
equally so by the spectacle of progression in 
thought since then, and he is quite unable to see 
that human progress is not a level direct move- 
ment, but one full of twists and halts and some- 
times backward steps. He wants religion to be 
as plain and definite as the multiplication table and 
is furiously discontented not only that it should 
not be so, but also because not everyone, like him- 
self, wishes it to be so. ‘‘ The whole business is 
an amazing muddle,”’ he cries: so much indeed 
is obviously true of Mr. Shaw’s own state of mind. 
Poor Mr. Shaw! 


The volume is embellished with many pleasing 
woodcuts by Mr. John Farleigh, 


NO DISCOVERY 


Discovery. By John Drinkwater. Ernest Benn, 
10s. 6d. net. 


O many are the autobiographies published jn 
these days of vapid self-advertisement, by 
that of Mr. John Drinkwater is not among those 
in excess. He does, to be sure, put an occasional 
over-emphasis on the first person singular, but he 
has observed much and writes well and simply of 
what has come within his notice. It is, for jn. 
stance, refreshing to come across a criticism of 
Stephen Phillips that is most of all a criticism of 
those false critics who so puffed up a poor man 
with over-weening praise that his genuine talents 
went quickly to seed. This passage in Mr. Drink. 
water should be read together with one in a certain 
novel of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s by all interested 
in literary history of thirty years ago. 
Innumerable almost are the anecdotes about 
prominent men of letters, and they are told with 
a rare amiability. That concerning Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s knighthood, though not new, is particu- 
larly pleasant. Raleigh was teased for accepting 
what Professor Gilbert Murray had declined; 
‘* Well,”’ said he, ‘‘ I knew I hadtochoose between 
being a butt and a prig, and I decided to be a butt.” 
Perhaps however the most truly valuable of Mr, 
Drinkwater’s memories are those concerned with 
cticket. He knew those great men of Notts, 
Shrewsbury and Gunn; C. B. Fry was his idol, 
and in connection with him Mr. Drinkwater relates 
how the G. O. M. of cricket, W. G., dropped him- 
self out of the England v. Australia team. Besides 
a great deal about the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre with which he was, as is wellknown, closely 
associated, Mr. Drinkwater ‘‘ discovers ”’ for our 
benefit a very pleasant and cultivated personality, 
and one singularly free from bounce or claptrap. 
This indeed is no discovery to those who have read 
‘‘Inheritance’’ but hosts who have not will discover 
and revel in Discovery.” 


RAW MATERIAL OF HISTORY 


British Documents on the Origins of the War. 
Vol. VIII. H.M. Stationery Office. 17s. 6d. 
net. Post free, 18s. 3d. (Obtainable from all 
booksellers.) 


this volume in the series edited by Mr. G. P. 

Gooch and Mr. Harold Temperley has been 
given the general title ‘‘ Arbitration, Neutrality, 
and Security.” Although it is Vol. VIII, it is 
not the eighth volume, but the ninth, the series 
having, it will be remembered, been interrupted 
for the premature publication of Vol. XI, entitled 
Outbreak of War,’’ and containing 
ments from Juhe 28 to August 4, 1914. 

The present volume, comprising chapters LX! 
to LXX of the whole work, deals with matters 
ranging over years between 1887 and 1911. Among 
these figure prominently Mediterranean and Tr 
politan questions, the British-Portuguese alliance, 
the effect on Baltic affairs of the separation 
Norway and Sweden, interest attaching to some 
light on Russo-German relations arising out 
these. Important documents are now publi 
concerning the Second Peace Conference at. the 


Hague in 1907 and the London Naval Conference 
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of the following year, and the late Mr. Thos. Gib- 
son Bowles’ article on this subject in the 19th 
Century of May, 1909, that attracted great atten- 
tion, is reprinted in order to make intelligible the 
hitherto unpublished memorandum written in 
answer to it by Sir Eyre Crowe. 

Chapter LXIX contains documents touching 
Japanese agreements of 1908 and 1910 with the 
U.S. and Russia, the annexation of Corea, and the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1911 in 
a form designed to prevent Great Britain from 
being involved in war with the U.S., and the last 
chapter of the book deals with the negotiations in 
1911 for a General Arbitration Treaty between the 
last two countries and those for the so-called Bryan 
treaties, signed and ratified during the war. Al- 
though, as the editors remark with regret, no 
embassy archives with the exception of those from 
Japan and Russia are available later than 1905, 
they are satisfied that the records open to them 
were remarkably complete. The volume is of great 
value and interest. 


DELETE THE “C” 
Charlotte’s Progress. By Vera Cunningham. 

Wishart. 6s. 

VEN those who do not admire Miss Cunning- 
E ham’s peculiar style of drawing must admit 
that this book is uncommonly cheap at six bob. 
The idiom may pass, for the artist’s pencil talks 
tous in the vernacular, if not indeed on occasion 
in Billingsgate. Her Charlotte is that unmen- 
tionable product of civilisation—a young woman 
onthe make. We see her décadence et grandeur 
in twelve ornate and biting plates, the subject 
matter of which is detailed in a ‘‘ commentary,” 
not always very witty or illuminating, by Mr. 
Douglas Garman. Mr. Ashley Dukes contributes 
some general remarks on satire, and on the British 
public’s recalcitrant attitude towards it, in a fore- 
word that does not seem much more necessary : 
surely Miss Vera Cunningham is strong enough 
te stand on her own feet without being introduced 
likea music hall turn. Indubitably clever as she is, 
there would seem to be a misapprehension latent 
in her following Hogarth’s banner, for the source 
of her inspiration is quite clearly not the master 
of The Rake’s Progress, but the far more brutal 
and, to modern taste, repellant Rowlandson. Miss 
Cunningham might retort with justice that this 
does not matter a rap and that she has every right 
to borrow the title of the one while pursuing the 
methods of the other. The result in any case is a 
remarkable artistic achievement. Miss Cunning- 
ham makes us laugh and writhe at the same 
moment, and this is a good touchstone of the 
genuine spirit of the satirist within her. 


Bevis. By Richard Jefferies. Illustrated by E. H. 
Shepherd. Cape. 1s. 6d. 
Tarka the Otter. By Henry Williamson. Illus- 
trated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Putnam. 5s. 
Both of these books should solve many a 
dilemma at this time when the thorny prob- 
lems of Christmas presents is occupying most 
minds. In each case, the illustrators have captured 
the spirit of the text and the delight of reading is 
enhanced by the charm of the drawings. 


LEARNED BUT DULL 


Fall of the Inca Empire. By Philip Ainsworth 
Means. Scribner. 2ls. 

rewrite Prescott demands some self-con- 

fidence, and Mr. Means may freely be 
credited with possessing that quality. Prescott 
rewritten was inevitable: the time, now getting on 
for a century, since he wrote, has brought forth 
much information unavailable in the 1840’s. But 
Prescott rewritten according to Mr. Means is, from 
the point of view of the general reader, little short 
of a calamity: for even as Mr. Means is pains- 
taking and learned, so also is he unimagina- 
tive and, oh, how horribly dull. Much of the 
most agreeable part of this large book lies in the 
admirable photographs printed in it. Mr. Means 
will be indispensable to students; but, although 
he covers much new ground, he is unlikely to 
attract the public. The book wherein he promises 
“‘ to study the literary history of vice-regal Peru 
in full ’’ is one that we shall avoid. Mr. Means 
has a virtuously Puritanical detestation of Drake 
and all his successors: ‘‘ The heroic Anson,’’ he 
writes, “‘ then burned defenceless Paita to the 
ground because, as usual, the Spaniards would 
not ransom it. Anson’s typical British heroism 
was rewarded in a typically British way: he was 
elevated to the company of those whom a flunkey- 
minded nation addresses as ‘Me Lud.’”’ Mr. Means 
is entitled, like the meanest of us, to his dislikes; 
but he really should know that the appella- 
tion ‘‘Me Lud” is exclusively reserved for 
barristers in court addressing the Bench, and no 
one has ever heard it elsewhere. 


Methods of Social Study. Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. Longmans. 8s. 6d. net. 
ERE it not that, unhappily, no warrant for 
the hope is found in its pages, this book 
might be considered as a fitting professional testa- 
ment of the authors, who refuse to call themselves 
Lord and Lady Passfield. They have throughout 
a long career brought to a fine point the art of dull- 
ness, and nowhere have they succeeded better than 
here in the collection and heavy expression of 
platitude. Auguste Comte, most arid of philoso- 
phers, invented the word ‘“ sociology”: the 
Webbs have gone beyond him in removing to it 
the reproach once levelled at economics, of being 
the dismal science.” 


Fear Stalks the Village. By Ethel Lina White. 
Ward Lock and Co. 7s. 6d. 

A strange book, which has for its setting an 
almost incredibly charming village into which, it 
seems, evil cannot come. But then, of course, it 
does come (by way of anonymous letters) and so 
the Squire, the Doctor, the Parson, the Gentle Old 
Lady, and the Novelist—and, for the matter of 
that, everybody else—are all caught up by the twin 
fiends of fear and suspicion. Some of the charac- 
ters are overdrawn, but Ethel Lina White has 
quite evidently lived in a village, and those who 
have done the same will recognise several of her 
types—while thinking perhaps that she has been 


a little too cruel. The effect of some good work. 


is rather spoilt by over-straining for effect, 
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Sweeney Agonistes: Fragments of an Aristo- 
phanic Melodrama. By T.S. Eliot. Faber. 
3s. 6d. 

Seventeen pages, about 2,500 words of fragmen- 
tary and silly nonsense rhymes, for three shillings 
and sixpence. This is the kind of thing: 

Under the bamboo, 
Bamboo, bamboo, 
Under the bamboo tree, 
Two live as one, 
One live as two, 
Two live as three, 
Under the bam, 
Under the boo, 
Under the bamboo tree. 
Mr. Eliot should be ashamed of himself. 


Back to Eden. By John S. Bayne, Writer to the 
Signet. Riders. 7s. 6d. net. 

To reconcile the voluptuous passion of the 
Song of Songs with traditional Christian moral- 
ity and teach man how to give free rein to 
his natural admiration for the female form without 
transgressing the precepts of virtue are among the 
objects of this ingenious, not to say ingenuous, 
work, which also supplies convincing reasons 
against the recent fashion for flat-chested women. 
By collation of numerous Biblical texts, Mr. 
Bayne proves to his own satisfaction that the Tree 
of Knowledge and the Tree of Life in the Garden 
whence our first parents were so unfortunately 
driven typify respectively the male and the female 
organ of sex (found also, according to him, in the 
two olive trees of Revelations xi.), and that the 
fall consisted in Adam and Eve getting hold of a 
wrong view of sex life, this wrong view again 
being symbolised by the serpent. Once let us get 
rid of this ‘‘ breach of the fundamental laws of 
sex ’’ and we shall return in a twinkling to the 
terrestrial Paradise. Splendid! The only sad 
thing is that Mr. Baynes does not give us very 
clear directions for getting on the right road 
beyond indicating rather vaguely that the false sex 
life which he denounces consists in incontinence. 
Among Mr. Bayne’s finer flights may be quoted 
the following: ‘‘ There is only one Paradise of 
God in this world. To man the sight of womanly 
beauty is such a Paradise as he is almost 
afraid to allow himself to think about.” And 
again, ‘‘ Some may have thought it a pity that 
Christ should not have married Mary Magdalene.” 
Mr. Baynes is under the impression that King 
Solomon was the actual author of the Song of 
Songs. 


The Growth of Modern England. 
Slater. Constable. 

For twenty years Dr. Slater’s book, ‘‘ The 
Making of Modern England,”’ has been valued by 
students of history. Dr. Slater has now rewritten 
and enlarged it and issues it under a new title. 
The work begins with the social structure of the 
XVIIIth century and the Industrial Revolution 
and traces the interplay of events which finally led 


By Gilbert 


A Short Guide to New Books 


to Labour in Office and the rise of Feminism, 
There is no doubt that the book will enter upon, 
career of usefulness even greater than that which 
began with the publication of the original volume 


Leap-Home and Gentlebrawn. 
wirth Das. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Frieda Hauswirth (Mrs. Sarangadhar Das) has 
written several books about India, and once mop 
she gives vivid glimpses of life in the country 
which she knows so well. Even from that point 
of view the book is extremely interesting, but that 
is neither her first nor her main object. The 
and sacred Hanuman monkeys which abound in 
some parts of India are the characters around which 
some extraordinarily fine writing is woven, and we 
confess that this book, which is mainly about mon. 
keys, is far more attractive than many others 
which concern themselves solely with humans, 
There is drama, fine description and penetrating 
comment, and the sketches are so good that itis 
difficult to decide whether they or the pages they 
decorate take pride of place. 


By Frieda Haus. 


Come out of the Madhouse. By Montgomery Rolls, 
Grant Richards. 5s. 

In this savage little book, Montgomery Rolls lays 
about him with Tartarly ferocity. The whole of our 
social system, our religion and our habits, are 
subjected to a battering attack which grants no 
quarter. 

Survival of the fittest is Mr. Rolls’ war-cry, and 
he cries it with a vengeance. Away with doles. 
Away with pensions. Away with all the grants to 
the social services! The unemployed can’t find 
work? Then let ’em starve. Thus, and only thus 
h» says, can we eradicate the cancer of propagation 
from diseased and worthless stock. — 

There is a good deal of hard common-sense in 
Mr. Rolls, notwithstanding his ruthlessness. And, 
to anyone who appreciates the fact that Socialism 
is a distinct menace to civilisation, this other side 
of the picture, though almost revolutionary from 
reactionary angle, will provide much solid food for 
thought. It is a courageous book and one thal 
demands a real and earnest consideration. 


Gibbon. By G. M. Young. Peter Davies. 5s. 


A new biography of Gibbon is welcome. That 
by Mr. Young does not at all events offend agains 
the canon implicitly laid down by the Duke 
Gloucester ori accepting a volume of the Decline 
and Fall: ‘‘ Another damned thick book ! Always 
scribble, scribble, scribble! Eh, Mr. Gibbon?” 
for Mr. Young’s contains less than two hundred 
pages. And it is a very good biography indeed. 
The facts are all known, but not accessible, at leas 
in such a pleasant form, and Gibbon’s latest bie 
grapher while properly admiring, is not blind ® 
the little weaknesses in the great historians 
character. The volume forms part of Mr. Pete 
Davies’ wellknown, well produced, and succ 
Short Biographies. 
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Novels in Brief 


Young Jack Fellowes. By Richard Ball. Putnam. 
7s. 6d. 


What a joy it would be if there were more 
stories like this. ‘‘ Young Jack Fellowes ’’ does 
not pretend to be a novel, and for that thanks be to 
God. It is just a rollicking, well-told story of a 
caravan boy whose ambition was to win the Derby 
and who, of course, did so. There are quick- 
moving, horsey scenes, touts, villains, trainers, 
straight and crooked jockeys, a sporting titled 
owner of the favourite who is beaten by the ex- 
circus owner of the outsider: familiar in- 
gredients which have not been mixed for a long 
time and not often mixed to such a good recipe as 
Mr. Ball’s. We hope he will tell us more about 
young Jack Fellowes and there is no reason why 
he should not because the boy has only just won 
the Derby and hasn’t even thought about a sweet- 
heart yet. He will, of course, marry the daughter 
of an owner or a trainer one day, but we should 
be glad if Mr. Ball will let us know all about it. 


The Little Golden Calf. By llya Ilf and Eugene 
Petrov. With an introduction by Anatole 
Lunacharsky. Grayson and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


This is called a satiric novel, and if it be granted 
that it is a novel at all then the description is 
justified. There is plenty of satire about Russia 
but it is remarkably heavy-handed, and the 
helpings are so generous as to become more than 
a little surfeiting. Here is a sample: ‘* And in 
general the authority of the pedestrian has been 
greatly shaken. They who have given the world 
such remarkable people as Horace, Boyle- 
Marriotte, Lobachevsky, and Gutenberg, Meyer- 
hold and Anatole France, are now forced to 
grimace in a most disgusting fashion simply to 
remind people of their existence. Oh God, Oh 
God (who does not really exist), to what straits 
hast thou (who indeed does not exist) brought the 
pedestrian ? ” 


Anatole Lunacharsky says the book is ‘‘a 
decisive step forward.” It may be, but it is a 
very wearisome step. 


The Hayes Hall Affair. By Wray Hunt. The 

Fenland Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is a capital detective story. ‘‘ You'll find 
your man when you find your motive,”’ said a 
Catholic priest to John Duke, the private enquiry 
agent engaged to save Sir Christopher Feather- 
stone’s neck from the noose on charge of having 
murdered his own father. But can a motive exist 
for a man to kill one about to leave him a fortune 
before he has had time to execute his will ? 
This is but one of the beautiful knots into which 
Mr. Wray Hunt ties up the thread of his story for 
the reader. Yet the story is simple and natural, 
and the complication perfectly fair. Mr. Wray 
Hunt challenges the reader’s ingenuity. Have at 
him, then! You will not regret it. 


MARY BUTTS’ 


NEW NOVEL 


DEATH OF FELICITY 
TAVERNER 


Me. J. C. SQUIRE writes :— 
“It is long since my heart stood so 
still in my breast as it did when I 
read the ghastly account of what 
Boris, quite justifiably, did to the 
inhuman Kralin. . .. This is an 
intellectual shocker of the first 
order. It is more than that, how- 
ever. There is a tremulous beauty 
in all the descriptions of land- 
scape, some of the characters are 
very clearly drawn, and the 
memory of the dead woman hangs 
about the pages like a perfume.” — 

The Sunday Times. 


7/6 Net 
The History of the 


BOW STREET 
RUNNERS 


By Gilbert Armitage 


A crucial chapter inthe story of the 
war against crime. 
‘* A well-authenticated record ’’— 
Morning Post 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 Net 
WISHART & CO., 10, John Street, W.C.2 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


AND RAGGED 
SCHOOL UNION 
Patrons : 
Their Majesties the King and Queen 
TREASURERS: 
Sir Edwin Dodd, Walter Scoles, Esq. 


For 88 YEARS A PIONEER 
IN CHILD WELFARE 


170 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS IN POOREST LONDON. 
8.300 CRIPPLES REGISTERED AND ASSISTED. 
BAREFOOT MISSION (GARMENTS, BOOTS, TOYS, 
GOOD CHEER). 15 CHILDREN’S HOMES AND 
CAMPS. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


for the varied work of the Society, carried on by 
over 5,600 voluntary helpers. Gifts in cash 
~ -or goods will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the 
General Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR BLACK 
JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32, JOHN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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BY OMNIBUS TO THE LAND OF DREAMS 


HE omnibus system has spread to Christmas 
books, and a great deal more can be said for 
it when it is applied to the cheerful fantasies that 
keep boys and girls quiet than when it results in 
so-called serious books being sold to the public 
hy the 100,000 words. It is a fine thing for a 
relation to know that he will keep a boy or girl 
contentedly occupied for close on 900 pages at an 
expenditure of 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Percy Westerman is well on the way to 
become a boys’ classic. Pirate submarines, air- 
ships, and, to crown it all, an amphibian capable 
of navigating the heights of the air and the depths 
of the sea, are meat and drink to him. The 
Percy Westerman Omnibus, containing three of 
his books—‘‘ The Pirate Submarine,’’ ‘* Captain 
Cain’ and The Flying Submarine ’’—(Nisbet, 
3s. 6d.) will carry any healthy-minded boy on a 
crescendo wave of excitement, and the Publisher’s 
Preface adds a spice of realism to the reader’s 
curiosity. 

For it appears that the author is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the author of ‘‘ Bevis,’’ who delighted a 
past generation ; for he is a handyman himself who 
lives afloat in the hulk of an ex-Thames barge and 
is forced by the intensity with which he lives his 
life by day to write his books at night. 


What boys’ book could have a better title than 
‘‘ The Pirate Omnibus,’’ by C. M. Bennett 
(Nisbet, 3s. 6d.). Buccaneers and the Spanish 
Main, black flags with the skull and crossbones, 
maroonings and hairbreadth escapes promise many 
hours of adventurous excitement to the youthful 
reader, and if the grown-up falls into the tempta- 
tion of glancing at the first chapters, it is long 
odds that he will forget his age and read on in his 
armchair long after he ought to have been in bed. 


Nor is the privilege of the Omnibus confined to 
boys. The same firm of publishers, Messrs. 
Nisbet, have launched ‘‘ The Girl Guide Omni- 
bus ’’ and ‘‘ The Dorothea Moore Omnibus ”’ for 
the fair sex, each at the price of 3s. 6d. Girls are 
happy in these days, because they are spared the 
namby-pamby mawkish stuff which was supposed 
to amuse them a generation or two ago. 

‘* The Girl Guide Omnibus ”’ contains ‘‘ Terry 
the Girl Guide,’’? ‘‘ Guide Gilly: Adventurer,” 
by Dorothea Moore, and ‘‘ Bunty of the Black- 
birds,’ by Christine Chaundler. Guides, 
Brownies and many others will find here the best 
of holiday reading. 

‘* The Dorothea Moore Omnibus ”’ is remark- 
able for its variety, since two good school-stories, 
‘* The New Girl ’’ and ‘*‘ The New Prefect ’’ lead 
up to a Ruritanian adventure, ‘‘A Young 
Pretender.”’ 

Another first-rate Omnibus book for a girl is to 
be found in ‘‘ The Dimsie Omnibus,” by D. F. 
Bruce (Oxford University Press, Milford, 3s. 6d.), 
in which Dimsie goes to school and after passing 
through the vicissitudes that beset a schoolgirl is 
moved up and moved up again. The last section 
of the book is prettily dedicated to ‘‘ schoolmates 
of the long-ago,’’ otherwise the Old Girls of 
Clarence House, Roehampton. 


—:! 


TALES OF ADVENTURE 


A° long as boys are boys, the Stevenson yeiy 
will be a lode of gold for the writers of boyy 
books to work, and it must be said that his fy, 
lowers do their work remarkably well without ain, 
ing at his perfection. Mr. J. F.C. Westerman i 
to say the least of it, a little daring in choosing fy 
his title “* Treasure Chest Island ’’ (Oxford Uni, 
versity Press, Milford, 3s. 6d.). It would hay 
been wiser not to challenge so closely a classic thy 
still holds the field. Nevertheless it is a stirrj 
yarn which combines the ingenuities of ‘‘The Swig 
Family Robinson ’’ with the adventures of cay, 
aways on a South Sea island. It was an excelleny 
idea to bring up to date with the aid of a motor cy 
and a wireless set the salvaged cargo which prove 
so impossibly satisfactory to the wrecked Swig 
family. 

For those who, like the reviewer, were b 
up in the atmosphere of the sailing ship evey 
boys’ book which gives life to the windjammer in 
the mind of tlie new generation is welcome. Ther 
has never in the world been anything so beautify) 
and so soul-stirring as a tall ship under sail, and 
there is real life in ‘‘ The Voyage of the Lulworth, 
A Story of the Great Days of Sail,” by L. R, 
Bourne (Oxford University Press, Milford, 6s), 
The seamanship which belongs to the sail lies deep 
in the heart of every Englishman, and coal and oil 
can never oust entirely the spirit of Drake and 
Nelson. This tale of the full-rigged ship Lu. 
worth, outward bound from the Thames, will fire 
anew a yearning for the sea in the heart of many 
a descendant of those who built our Empire. 


SUGARED PILLS 


A pleasant spirit of originality inspires three five 
shilling books published by Messrs. Burns Oates 
& Washbourne for Christmas. ‘‘ All about 
Selina’’ (by Cecily Hallack, illustrated by 
‘** Robin ”’) is a moral tale which avoids the goody- 
goody and describes how a sympathetic governess 
won the heart of a young person of nine. “ Mr. 
Manners ”’ (by R. Henniker Heaton, illustrated by 
Daphne Jerrold) deals with the admirable or lament 
able manners of six children in so amusing 4 
manner that the implied sermons will be welcomed. 
We have travelled a long way since the days of 
Sandford and Merton and Rosamund. The pillis 
far more carefully sugared. 

‘* Wop and the Twins ”’ (by H. and A. Wat 
dingham Sears) is the story of a Kerry Blue 
Terrier, which will appeal to all who have or hop 
to have a dog pet. It would be interesting to know 


by what magic the authors discovered a refresh 
ment room at Godalming Station. 
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POPOSTEROUS ! 


Two Tales of Shem and Shaun. By James Joyce. 
Faber. 2s. 6d. 

HESE ‘‘ fragments from Work in Progress,”’ 

as Mr. Joyce’s next book has been known for 

the past eight years or so, show the author of 

“ Ulysses ’’ to be, or to be posing as, stark, staring 


“ Ulysses ’’ had importance : that, at least, con- 
ferred by being longer than a telephone directory. 
Ithad the novelty of introducing the latrine to the 
drawingroom. However wearisome its tawdry 
belching, it was intelligible. The Work in Pro- 
gress, if the fragments now offered are fair 
specimens, is not. This is not, or perhaps rather, 
not only, because we are what Mr. Joyce’s 
numerous admirers regard as Philistine dunces, 
but because the words in which it is written have no 
meaning, save conceivably to the author himself. 
And for a human to chatter words that have no 
meaning to others is a sign of madness. It may be 
retorted that Mr. Joyce’s ideas are so recondite and 
so, in the strictest sense, unutterable, that he 
has felt constrained to invent a new language 
wherein to express them. But this again is only 
another way of saying that he is mad, for vanity 
so overweening is madness. To make clear that 
this judgment does not come from personal pre- 
judice or mere bumptiousness, it is only necessary 
to quote from the book. Here is one typical 
passage. ‘‘ The whool of the whaal in the 
wheel of the whorl of the Boubou from Bourneum 
has thus come to taon! ’’ Here is another. ‘‘ Hic 
sor a stone, singularly illud, and on hoc stone 
Seter satt huc sate which it fitted quite 
poposterously and by acclammitation to its fullest 
justotoryum and whereupon with his unfallable 
encyclicling upom his alloilable diupetriark of the 
wouest,’”” and so on till the end of the sentence 
half a page later. 

“ Twas brillig. and the slithy toves ....” 

Yes, we know. But Lewis Carroll was writing 
nonsense. Mr. Joyce apes sense. And nonsense 
apeing sense is madness. 


ERROR IN THE FIFTH DIMENSION 


The Greater Britain. By Sir Oswald Mosley. 
B.U.F. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by C. F. MELVILLE.) 


S® Oswald Mosley’s exposition of the United 

Fascist Movement composed of the ruins 
of the New Party moves me to ask again 
the question which puzzled me when I was a close 
observer of the unsuccessful Mosleyite bid for the 
Support of the electorate. How can it be that such 
brilliance of idea can be allied to such error in 
psychology ? 

“The Greater Britain’? shows the same bold- 
néss of conception, the same soundness of pro- 
gramme, the same courage of purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, there is the same psychological error. It 
'S much to be feared, therefore, that Mosley’s con- 
Siructive economic and political ideas may fail to 
obtain the appreciation they merit because of the 
resentment or amusement (or both) which the 
average Britisher will feel towards the theatricality 


of his organisation of black-shirted youth. 

To this objection Sir Oswald would doubtless 
reply that the English people are at heart 
emotional; and that he proposes to harness this 
latent English romanticism to his political chariot. 
In the early days of his New Party venture, he 
once said this to me in an interview. Yet I feel 
that the objection holds good. The elections 
proved that bodyguards of young men who com- 
bined the muscles of rowing Blues with the 
accents of Bloomsbury-cum-Oxford had the effect 
on the populace of the proverbial red flag to the 
bull. 

But to return to his book which, at all events, 
iS first-rate mental castor oil (to borrow a Fascist 
term) for the politically sluggish. It contains a 
searching analysis of the events which lead up to 
the crisis, with much pointed criticism of the 
cowardice and incompetence of the ‘* Old Gang ”’ 
politicians; a frank exposition of the Mosleyite 
moral philosophy in relation to citizenship; and a 
clear presentment of the ideas upon which Mosley 
would build the Corporative State in Britain. In 
a word: it is political modernism, or political 
realism based upon a romantic appeal. 

Whether one regards Mosley as a new Man-of- 
Destiny, as his followers do, or merely as a 
romantic politician who missed the ’bus, as his 
opponents do, or, again, as a poet manqué, as 
some of his sympathetic critics do, the fact remains 
that he has much that is interesting to say. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Depaty-Chairman 
Chairman: 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 


1677 


Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 
transacted 


Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
: others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World 


Chief Generali Managers : 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 


W. G. JOHNS, DS.O.. R.A. WILSON, S. PARKES, 
S. P. CHERRINGTON 
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The Way of Madness 


SIR,—Having read with the greatest possible 
interest and approval ‘‘ The Tree of Life’”’ by 
Israel Regardie, I was surprised by the lack of in- 
sight shown in his criticism by ‘‘ A Student of 
Life.”” Largely by the experience of patients and 
of my own, and a little by the study of the written 
works of others, I have gradually discovered a 
little about life. It was with amazement and the 
joy of meeting a friend in a strange land that I 
read Mr. Regardie’s book and found that the little 
I had discovered was a very small part of that 
very elaborate system which he has enunciated in 
his book with so much simplicity. My own method 
has always been the scientific one and I was deeply 
impressed that his was the same, but where I am 
only a beginner he has shown me the way to fur- 
ther progress in my search for understanding. 


Your reviewer is confused and unfair, but Mr. 
Regardie is neither. Your reviewer’s chief objec- 
tion seems to be that he is afraid of the dangers of 
““externalisation ’’ and regards this as a great 
weakness of Mr. Regardie’s system. Mr. Regar- 
die, however, most wisely insists upon the value 
of his symbols being always dependent upon the 
fullest realisation of their intrinsic meaning. The 
virtue is never in the form or ritual, but always in 
the way in which the mind may be vitalised and 
inspired to fuller and deeper understanding. In 
other words, the external symbol is only the means 
for the great ‘‘ internalisation’’ of meaning. 
There is no danger here. The same holds good 
with regard to the projection of the Astral Body. 
This is only apparently externalised, but Mr. 
Regardie insists that it must be lived in, again 
with a full understanding of its meaning. 


I write hoping that the intelligent reader may 
not be put off by an unintelligent review from 
reading a work of great significance and value. 
It is not one which can be readily appreciated by 
all because of the inherent difficulty of its subject, 
tut there are many to whom it would come as a ray 
of light on a dark road. 


PsyYCHOLOGIST. 


Lawyers v. Doctors 


SIR,—I am a constant reader and, if I may 
declare myself, a warm admirer of Anne Arm- 
strong: the lady (at least so I presume) does not 
say whether Mrs. or Miss. But may I humbly 
question her obiter dictum, since not germane to 
judgment on the book in question, that doctors 
have always been better writers of English than 
lawyers ? She calls in evidence Sir Thomas Browne 
and Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, but would ap- 
pear unprepared for the witnesses against her, for 
1 can cite Henry Fielding, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thackeray (not indeed called to the bar, but a 
student of Grays Inn), Macaulay and Lord Dar- 
ling, whose extra judicial letters are of a very 
high level. Will Anne Armstrong rebut these? 


A BarRISTER. 


Early Morning Noise 


SIR,—As an artist working in a populoys 
neighbourhood, I am very much interested in the 
question of noise. I suppose nothing can prevent 
one’s sleep being shattered by the passage of heavy 
lorries in the small hours of the morning, when a 
little quiet might be expected. But why can jt 
not be mitigated by the use of pneumatic tyres? 

Then there is the new-style milk-cart, whose 
rattling glass bottles are almost worse, for noise, 
than the milk-float of earlier days, with its cans, 

I am glad to see that some of these carts have 
lately been fitted with pneumatic tyres. It makes 
a good deal of difference to one’s nerves. But if 
some, why not all ? 

ALFRED PRaGa, R.B.A, 

3, Roland Gardens, 

South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Meals Cheap and Otherwise ; 
[Mr. H. Warner Allen has received the following 
tragic note from his collaborator ‘‘ Gaston.”) 


Mon CHER WARNER, 


Hélas! I am “ gripped ’’; ‘‘ flu’ you call her. 
Also I do not like your fog and your humidity, 
and I am, as you say, cheap monkey. I have lost 

my taste, the nose is 
dumb and I can only 
sneeze. By consequent, 
I am desolated that we 
must put off for a time 
our mutual inquest into 
g. the kitchen and caves of 
London. 
I have only one con- 
nN solation. Embedded as! 
am, I drink the true re- 
comforting Porto which 
was invented for your 
climate by the genius of 
your ancestors in Portu- 
gal. This warms, as you 
say, the mussels of. the 
heart. 

The Rhum of Jamaica too has saved me the life 
several times. 

Forgive me, mon cher ami, but I can no more. 
I hope to be better in a few days, and then, mon 
vieux, we will set out again on the quest of the 
perfect déjeuner. 


) > 


A bientdt, 
GASTON. 


P.S.—I send under this envelope my portrait for 
fear the ‘‘ flu.’’ does me out. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The Saturday Acrostics 
New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 


Rutes.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the book 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (8) Envelopes must be 
marked Acrostic”’ and addressed to the AcRosTIC 
Epiror, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by the first 
post on the Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 12. 


Wuat vo THE REAPERS IN AUTUMN DO, 
WHEN THE WHEAT IS RIPE AND THE SKY IS BLUE? 
First seen by Noah and his children three. 
Core of what Paul was in on land and sea. 
With care he cultivates yon golden acres. 

Of me to-day you’ve many million takers. 
Leg-wear, and us you'll in the middle view. 
Who bore the Fates behead—cmurtail her too. 
Treats of man’s wrath, his fightings, and his folly. 
Cry of hoarse raven, not of pretty Polly. 
Such are the regions of the setting sun. 
In me, chance favouring, prizes may be won. 
Provengal prophet once in high repute, 

So very straight he sometimes seemed to shoot. 


err 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. Li. 


How THE PLOUGHMAN HIS PAY, 

WHO AT NIGHT PLODS HOMEWARD BIS WEARY Way ? 

1. The law’s redress I seek for suffered wrong. 

4. Take half of that than which death’s not more 
strong. 

If Bumble heard aright, he asked for more. 

You walk it, climbing to the second floor. 

Quarter allotted to the Chosen Race, 

Of whom a member here will find his place. 

At each end clip a_land of old renown. 

By this great numbers travel pp to town. 

In it the bee bears home her liquid treasure. 

When Lent is past, a source of harmless pleasure. 

Not doomed for long to be an ignoramus. 

Behead an isthmus for its headgear famous. 

Curtail me next a Scottish water-sprite. 

Against St. George he put up no good fight. 


SSE 


So.vutTion or Acrostic No. 11. 


laintif F 
L Ove! 
oO live R? 
U pstair 
G hett oO 
H ebre Ww 
AS la 
T tai N 
H oney-ba G 
Easter-eg G 
earne R 
PA nam A 
N ix le 
Db rago N 


1“ Love is strong as death.’’ Cant. viii. 6. 


* See “ Oliver Twist.” 


The winner of Acrostic No. 10 was George W. Miller 
to whom a book has been sent. He has chosen “ Di 
of a Worm,” by Nathaniel Gubbins. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


EXT week is a week of music. There is the 
Sunday Orchestral Concert, with Solomon, 
on Dec. 11th at 9.5 p.m. (Regional), The London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Hamilton 
Harty on Dec. 12th at 8.15 p.m. (Regional), the 
Elgar Celebration Concert, at which will be per- 
formed ‘‘ The Kingdom,”’ conducted by Adrian 
Boult on Dec. 14th at 8.15 p.m. (National), ‘‘ The 
Messiah,’’ performed by the Sheffield Musical 
Union and conducted by Sir Henry Coward on 
Dec. 15th at 9.5 p.m. (Regional), and Comic Opera 
on Dec. 16th at 8 p.m. (National) and Dec. 17th 
at 9.15 p.m. (Regional). 

The latter is by way of being an experiment and 
will be in the capable hands of Gordon McConnel. 
Mr. McConnel is bound to bring fresh ideas to his 
presentation of Comic Opera, and he has a knack 
ot making a success. of everything he touches. 

Sandwiched between this feast of music there 
will be two performances of John Galsworthy’s 
‘* The Forest,’’ one on Dec. 13th at 9.20 p.m. 
(National), and the other on Dec. 16th at 8 p.m. 
(Regional). ‘‘ The Forest ’’ has been broadcast 
before and is one of the few adaptations which are 
actually more successful over the microphone than 
on the stage. Franklin Dyall plays the part he 
originally played at the St. Martin’s Theatre, and 

enry Oscar succeeds Leslie Banks as John 
Strood, the explorer. 


ound 
> Anvestnen 


A 2% years’ Endowment Assurance for £1,000 
a effected by a man aged 30 next 
birthday would give the following results :— 


Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if 
present rate of Bonus be continued.. £1,515 : 0: 0 


Total net premiums payable (assuming 
income tax rebate at 2/6d. inthe £)..@ 879: 6:8 


Such a result would be considerably better 
than that seeured by an investment yielding 
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Satisfactory Balance Sheet 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Wasteful Competition of Beet Factories 


Sir Ernest Tate's Plea for Co-operation 


The thirtieth annual ordinary general meeting of Tate 
and Lyle Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C., Str ERNEST W. 
Tate, Bt. (the president), being in the chair. 

The secretary (Mr. W. Herbert Dickie) having read the 

notice convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 
_ The President said : Ladies and Gentlemen—With your 
permission 1 should like to start this meeting by offering 
our hearty congratulations to our chairman, Sir Leonard 
Lyle, on the honour which was conferred on him by 
his Majesty when his name appeared in the Birthday 
Honours last June as a baronet of the United Kingdom. 
(Cheers.) I feel sure, ladies and gentlemen, that you will 
all join with me in this expression of our great satis- 
faction that it has pleased his Majesty to honour one with 
whom we are so closely associated. 

The balance sheet which we are meeting here to-day to 
consider is—in the opinion of your directors—a very 
satisfactory document. After allocating to the various 
reserves a sum of money equal to more than 10 per cent. 
on the Ordinary capital we are able to recommend a pay- 
ment of a dividend of 2} per cent. greater than last year, 
and to carry forward about the same sum as in the 
previous year. 

Raw SuGAR PRICES 

The year that has passed has been uneventful. With 
regard to our chief raw material, prices have fluctuated 
within comparatively narrow limits. At the end of our 
last year the price of raw sugar stood at 6s. 74d. per cwt. 
for non-Empire sugars and 10s. 44d. per cwt. for similar 
sugars produced within the Empire. At the end of the 
twelve months now under review the price stood at 
6s. per cwt. for non-Empire sugar. Owing to the increase 
in the preference on sugar produced in the Colonies, 
which was introduced at the Budget last April, the price 
' of Colonial raw sugar on Sept. 80 was 10s. 9d. and 
‘lls. 9d. per cwt. for a limited quantity possessing the 
necessary certificate entitling it to the additional pre- 
ference in the duty. 

The increased preference unfortunately does not apply 
to Dominion sugar as distinct from Colonial sugar, and I 
regret to say that it is for this reason that more than half 
of the raw sugar exported from South Africa has found 
its market in Canada this year, owing to the higher pre- 
ference in the import duty granted there and the higher 
price which Canadian refiners are able to pay in 
consequence. 

QUANTITY REFINED A RECORD 

I am glad to be able to report that the quantity of 
Taw sugar we have refined during the past year is the 
highest in the history of the company, and exceeds by 
200,000 tons the previous highest record—(hear, hear)— 
and the effect upon the cheapening of our refining costs 
has been considerable. 

It will interest you to learn of the part which the 
Empire is playing in supplying our requirements. We 
purchased over 600,000 tons from Empire sources, and the 
Empire producers received from us, in addition to the 
world’s price, the full amount of the preference in import 
duty applicable to such sugars. The following list gives 
an idea of the wide area from which these supplies were 
drawn: Australia, Fiji, Mauritius, Natal, British West 
Indies, Demerara, British Honduras, and home-grown 
raw beetroot sugar. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that we purchased 
all the Empire sugar which was available for this market, 


and I sincerely hope that under the stimulus of the 

preferential tariff the quantity of Empire sugar which 

will be available for us may increase substantially, 
SELLING ON SMALL MARGIN 

Our sales of refined sugar have been fully maintaineg 
and we have continued our policy of selling on a small 
margin, so that the retail price to the public has beep 
kept as low as possible. The actual profit which we 
have made works out at less than one-twelfth of a penny 
per pound. By contrast, home-grown beet sugar js 
receiving 14d. per pound assistance from the taxpayer, 

As in the past few years our chief competitors have 
been the home-grown beet sugar factories, who make 
white sugar under a subsidy. The bulk of this white 
sugar is produced and comes on to the market within a 
few months and causes unnecessary cutting and depres. 
sion in prices. If a proportion of this sugar was turned 
out in the raw form, the full market value could he 
obtained with corresponding advantages to the British 
beet sugar factories and to the British sugar refiners, 
As it is, there is much wasteful competition, white sugar 
from the beet factories being sent long distances into 
areas naturally served by the refineries, and the British 
refiners having to retaliate in a similar manner by sené- 
ing their products into the areas which should naturally 
be served by the beet factories. 

A Royal COMMISSION 

His Majesty’s Government has decided to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the whole of the 
British sugar industry in this country, and our company 
most heartily welcome a public and impartial inquiry 
into the facts of the case. It is not wholly a technical 
question, but largely a commercial one as well. 

The British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925, will expire on 
Sept. 80, 1984. I venture once more to express the hope 
that any fresh assistance, if it is given, will carry out 
the original intention of the Subsidy Act, that is to say, 
the intention of helping agriculture, and not of giving 
artificial assistance to factories to produce an article, i, 
refined sugar, which is already being produced by at 
old-established industry which is capable of producing 
economically the whole of this country’s requirements of 
refined sugar. In this connection it may interest you to 
know that we supplied from our four refineries of 
58% per cent. of this country’s requirements during 
the year under review. This figure does not include 
two smaller refineries in which we are interested, and 
which together supply 5 per cent. of the country’s 
requirements. 

THE BritIsH SUGAR INDUSTRY 

There is nothing we should like better than to see the 
British sugar industry working together amicably as 4 
whole. We have tried to find some basis of agreement, 
but those concerned in the beet industry have been unable 
or unwilling to see our point of view. We have supported 
the industry in the past, and, as you know, hold 4 
controlling interest in four British beet companies. Out 

ractical and intimate experience of the working of such 
actories leaves us more than ever convinced that it 8 
more profitable to produce at least a proportion of raw 
sugar at a beet factory than to turn out all white sugat 

We are still anxious and willing to contribute to @ 
honourable and permanent settlement of this nati 
problem. It is our desire to work harmoniously with the 
existing factories, and on a fair basis. We are willing 
to go even further and give financial assistance to @# 

(Continued on Col. 2, page 683) 
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ITY.—By C. J. Hamitton 
C— Lombard Street, Thursday. 


ATER in the week we are promised recom- 
mendations from Mr. Hoover to Congress 
containing proposals whereby the instalments due 
in respect of War debts may be paid in a manner 
that will prevent an excessive disturbance of the 
exchanges. Happily the exaggerated fears with 
regard to the immediate consequences of the pay- 
ment that were recently entertained, and, it may 
be said, to some extent exploited, have greatly 
abated. Sterling will not straightway go to the 
dogs. Indeed, as Professor Gregory reminded the 
Incorporated Accountants on Tuesday, if we have 
the courage to pay in gold and to increase the 
fiduciary circulation, the immediate effect on ex- 
change, apart from sentimental reaction, would be 
precisely nil. The fiduciary limit ought to be 
abolished. 
Sanctity of Contract. 

An important aspect of the general problem of 
the economic relations between States is raised by 
the action of the Persian Government towards the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The modern belief 
in economic planning favours a large measure of 
State control over international trade. Such con- 
trol implies that States themselves will in all proba- 
bility become the principals in respect of many im- 
portant economic contracts. Continuity in econo- 
mic operations is essential and continuity implies 
confidence in the performance of long term 
contracts. 

As the arbitration proceedings in respect of the 
contracts between the Lena Goldfields and the 
Soviet authorities have shown, there is no effective 
means at present available either for the enforce- 
ment or the revision of contract when one of the 
parties is a sovereign State. War, or the rupture 
ef diplomatic and trading relations, is, in the last 
resort, the only recourse. If economic affairs are 
destined increasingly to pass from the hands of 
individuals and from the courts charged with the 
enforcement of the private law of contract, it is 
plain that an international authority, permanent in 
character and endowed with the requisite power to 
enforce its judgments, must be brought into 
existence. 

Turning to affairs nearer home, a word may be 
said on the subject of the Brewing industry. 
Within the last few weeks the accounts of a num- 
ber of important brewing companies have been 
published. They tell, with trifling variations, the 
same tale. Along with a continuous decline in the 
consumption of beer there has gone a closely 
parallel decline in profit. The question arises 
whether the fall in consumption is mainly due to 
excessive taxation through the beer duty, or 
whether it is a consequence of a progressive change 
in the habits of the consumers. Undoubtedly the 
latter is largely responsible. The tea shop and 


the café are supplanting the pub. Yet there is 
strong reason for holding that the beer tax has 
exceeded the limit of productivity to the State. 


Tate & Lyte, Lrp. (Continued from p. 632) 


extension of the industry provided that the conditiens 
are suitable and that the extension is based upon the 
manufacture of raw sugar, or at least a proportion of 
raw sugar. This basis we believe to be sound, politically, 
financially, and economically. 

Our refineries have been maintained in a high state 
of efficiency, thanks to the energy of the management 
and the co-operation of our workpeople. To all those con- 
cerned the board of directors offer their sincere thanks, 
in which we naturally include our office staffs and all 
connected with the sale of our products. 

We are spending a considerable amount of money on 
the reorganisation of our Lovelane refinery in Liverpool. 

Our technical experts have devoted an enormous 
amount of time to the study of the whole question, and 
without being over-confident I think I can safely say 
that on completion of the work we shall have a refinery 
which will be second to none in the world, and will enable 
our production costs to be reduced to a minimum, thereby 
enabling us to deal satisfactorily with any normal or 
fair competition. 

IMPROVED DOCK FACILITIES 

We have come to a very satisfactory arrangement with 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, who have given 
us improved facilities for handling our raw sugar there, 
which will tend to economy in working costs. I wish 
on behalf of the directors to tender our thanks to the 
chairman and other members of that body for the 
sympathetic manner in which they have met our 
requirements. 

I should like to refer in a few words to the unfortunate 
dispute which has arisen between this country and the 
Irish Free State. For as long as I can remember we 
always had a very considerable trade in Southern Ireland. 
Unfortunately, this now has entirely ceased. We are 
still keeping our sales organisation going in that country, 
but of course this cannot continue indefinitely. 

I have purposely avoided saying anything about the 
three resolutions which you are going to be asked to 
pass, and about which shareholders have received 
special notice, as I think it best that they should be 
dealt with separately. With your permission, we will 
now conclude the ordinary business of the meeting. 

THE DIVIDEND 

I beg to move: “‘ That the directors’ report and state- 
ment of accounts be adopted, and that the following 
dividends upon the company’s issued capital be declared 
payable, viz.: (A) To the holders of Preference shares : 
Interim dividend to March 31, 1932, at 6% per cent. per 
annum, subject to tax, paid June 15, 1982; final dividend 
to Sept. 80, 1932, at 6% per cent. per annum, subject 
to tax. (B) To the Ordinary shareholders : Interim divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., subject to income-tax, paid June 15, 
1982 ; final dividend of 12 per cent., subject to income-tax, 
making a total of 16 per cent. for the year. 

Sir LEonaRD Lyte, Bt. (the chairman), seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected; the auditors 
were reappointed; and resolutions submitted dealing 
with the remuneration of the managing directors were 
duly approved. 

A vote of thanks to the president and directors, pro- 

by Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bt., and seconded by 
Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P., concluded the 
proceedings. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 
EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street. 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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Hotels, &c. Shipping 


UXTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. Telegrams : 
** COMFORTABLE.” 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA . 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Contract with H.M. Government) 
and Fesular Sailings 
PERSIAN GULF 
JAPAN, MAUR 
EAST AND SOUT AUSTRALIA. 


& O. dq BI Tickets inte wen b 
Tickits of 0. Orient ond 
shipvine Companies 

Addresses for P. & 


r Stree 8.W.1, 


(IRENCESTER.—King’s Head Hotel. ‘Phone, 595. 
First Class. Moderate Terms. 


PROltwICcH SPA. Park Hotel. Telephone : Droitwich 38. 


Ppeortwicu SPA. Raven Hotel. Telephone : Droitwich 50. 


B.I1. Al 


JPRESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, Freshwater, Isle 132, Leadenhall Street, #.C.3. 
of Wight. Telephone 47. 


( 


Educational 


F oO CONSULAR, HOME _ CIVIL, 
3 een offered to different candidates who studied at 
GOUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. Telephone : 53. DAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2, Padd. 3351/52, 
VACATION COURSE FROM DECEMBER 14-20th. 


GOUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. Telephone: 5. 
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Literary 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET i OURNALISM PAYS IF—Contributor 


The classified advertisement columns of the Sarcrvay 
Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of 
old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 


and all articles of value. A SUCCESSFUL NOVELIST 


) 

1 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sizpence per line 
{ 


(minimum, three lines). will give individual guidance toa keen writer whose 


Communications and postal orders to be om to work commands attention. 
Advertisement Manager, Sarornpay Review, 18-20, Mr. J. DWYER, 


York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 3 


Let your next machine be an _ English-made 
BAR-LOCK. It has every feature essential to 
efficient typing, all modern improvements and 
several advantages exclusive to itself. Here are 
three only: Instantly detachable and removable 
carriages, one base thus serving for six different 
lengths; Ten Key Tabulator; Patented Ribbon 
Device, ensuring perfect alignment and impression. 


Write for full particulars 


LOCK 


AR-LOCK (1925) CO. NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 
LONDON AGENTS: 
INSOLL & COMPANY. Southwark Street, S.E.1. Phone Hop 2033 


 Aleo Agents for the following Areas: BRISTOL—20, Bridge Phone 20671. 
South Parad, Phone 22265. BRADFORD—B. 171 


BAR-LET 
PORTABLE 
£8:8:0 


(Easy Paynient Terms if desired.) 


Published by, the Proprietors, Taz Cxawron Pustisaine Co., Lrp., 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi (Telephone: Temple Bar 3167, 
8 and Printed b Bucausr Press, Lrp., 9, St. Andrew Street, 
two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, in the London, an y 
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